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He was not of that strain of counsellors, 
That, like a tuft of rushes in a brook, 
Bends every way the current turns itself, 
Yielding to every puff of appetite 

That comes from majesty, but with true zeal 
He faithfully declared all. 
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CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 


It has been asserted that the American colo- 
nies, now the United States, began seriously to 
entertain the design of throwing off their alle- 
giance to the British. king, soon after the con- 
quest of Canada by the arms of the British and 
provincial forces. There is, however, no evi- 
dence to sustain that assertion; and the proba- 
bility is, that the colonies, although they each 
had cause for discontent, had never been united 
in their complaints until the British parliament 
united them by a series of general grievances. 
The charters granted to the various colonies 
had been uniformly violated as soon as they 
began (o thrive; and they, in their weakness 
and Sincere attachment to “ the mother coun- 
try,” had patiently submitted. Yetvit is evident 
that they retained, from generation to genera- 
tion, a lively sense of their natural and charter- 
ed rights. The descendants of those who had 
braved the dangers and hardships of the wilder- 
hess for the sake of civil and religious liberty, 
inherited the spirit of their fathers ;—what the 
fathers had gained by patient toil, unbending 
fortitude, or by charter from the king, their 
children claimed as their birthright. 

In 1764, parliament, for the first time, attempt- 
ed to raise a revenue in the colonies without 
their consent. This led to a discussion of the 
night in the provineial assemblies and among the 
people, and the general sentiment appears to 

ave been, that “taxation and representation 
were laseparable.” In 1765 the famous Stamp 

ct was passed; and the policy of the British 
sovernment: being unveiled, an universal ex- 

ssion ef indignation and opposition was 
sy through the colonies. _In addition to 
me beneral causes for complaint, each colony 
age ° ered its own individual grievances. It 

) uy our purpose, on this occasion, to trace 


the causes of discontent in Maryland ; and to 


their fortunes, and their sacred honor,’ in their 
country’s cause, they had reason and justice on 
their side. 

The charter of Maryland was obtained by 
Lord Baltimore, from Charles I. in June, 1632. 
By the charter it was declared, that the grantee 
was actuated by a laudable zeal for extending 
the Christian religion, and the territories of the 
empire. Lord Baltimore was a Roman Catho- 
lic; and his avowed intention was, to erect an 
asylum in America for the Catholic faith. In 
honor of the queen the province was named, and 
its endowment was accompanied with immuni- 
ties more ample than any other of the colonies. 
Lord Baltimore was created the absolute pro- 
prietary, saving the allegiance due to the crown 
—license was given to all British subjects to 
transport themselves thither, and they and their 
posterity were declared entitled to the liberties 
of Englishmen, as if they had been born within 
the kingdom; with powers to make laws for the 
province, “ not repugnant to the jurisprudence 
of England,’—power was given to the proprie- 
tary, with assent of the people, to impose all just 
and proper subsidies, which were granted to him 
for ever; and it was covenanted on the part of 
the king, that neither he nor his successors 
should at any time impose, or cause to be im- 
posed, any tollages on the colonists, or their 
goods and tenements, or on their commodities, 
to be laden within the province. The proprie- 
tary was also authorised to appoint officers, 
repel invasions, and suppress rebellions. The 
charter contained no special reservative of royal 
prerogative to interfere in the government of 
the province. Thus was laid the foundation of a 
popular government not likely to be willingly re- 
nounced when once pessessed. 

No efforts were spared by Lord Baltimore to 
facilitate the population and happiness of the 
colony; and in five years it had increased to 
such an extent that a code of laws became ne- 
cessary. Lord Baltimore composed and sub- 
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letter of the delegates, came in a body to thank 
him for his exertions in defence of their rights. 
Mr. CARROLL had evidently made up his mind 
to abide the issue of the contest, which he fore- 
saw had only been commenced with the pen to 
be terminated with the bayonet; and he took re- 
peated occasions so to express his convictions to 
friends and foes. As the great drama of the 
Revolution advanced, Mr. CARRoLv’s populari- 
ty evidently became more extensive, and his 
advice and influence more frequently sought.— 
After the delegates in 1774 had prohibited the 
importation of tea,a brig arrived at Annapolis 
with a quantity on board; it was court time, and 
a great number of people were assembled from 
the neighboring counties, and so irritated were 
they, that personal violence was threatened to 
the captain and consignees of the vessel and de- 
struction to the cargo. Application was made 
io Mr. Carrouu for advice and protection, by 
the owner of the vessel. Headvised him to burn 
the vessel and the tea it contained to the water's 
edge, as the most effectual means of allaying the 
popular excitement. His counsel was followed, 
the sails were set, the colors displayed, and the 
brig burnt amidst the acclamations of the multi- 
tude. 

In February, 1776, Mr. Carrow, then a 
member of the Mary!and convention, was ap- 
pointed by the continental congress on a com- 
mission to visit Canada, in conjunction with Dr. 
Franklin, Samuel Chase, and the Rev. John 
Carroll, the object of which was to induce the 
Canadians to unite their efforts with the United 
Provinces in the struggle for liberty ; but the 
defeat of Montgomery’s army, the contributions 
levied on the inhabitants, and the invincible op- 
position of the priests, rendered their mission 
abortive. Mr. Cismens, returned to Philadel- 
phia just as the subject of i, ay was 
under discussion; he was decidedly in favor of 
it, but was not a member of congress; and the 
delegates from Maryland had been instructed to 
refuse their assent to it. He proceeded to An- 
napolis with all speed, and in his place in the 
convention advocated the cause of independence 
with such effect, that on the 28th of June new 
instructions were given in the place of the old 
ones, and on the 4th of July, 1776, the votes of 
i Maryland delegation were given for indepen- 

ence. 

On the same day, Mr. CARROLL was appoint- 
ed a delegate to congress, and took his seat as a 
member, for the first time, on the 18th. On the 
hext day a secret resolution was adopted, di- 
recting the Declaration to be engrossed on 
parchment, and signed by all the members, 
which was accordingly done on the 2d of Au- 
gust. As Mr. Carroxu had not given a vote 
on the adoption of that instrument, he was asked 
by the President if he would sign it; * most wil- 

ingly,” he replied, and immediately affixed his 
fame to that * record of glory,” which has en- 
deared him to his country, and rendered his 
hame immortal. 

“ir. CARROLL assisted in the formation of the 
Constitution of Maryland in 1776, and continued 

in Congress until 1778. 

€ served in the senate of the state for seve- 
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senate, from 1788 to 1791, from which time until 
1801 he was an active member of the senate of 
his native state. 

_ For the next thirty years he dwelt in the re- 
tirement of private life, in the enjoyment of tran- 
quillity, health, fortune, and the richest reward 
of his patriotic labors; the veneration and grati- 
tude of his country. After the death of Jeffer- 
son and Adams in 1826, he was the sole survivor 
of the immortal band whose talents and inflexible 
virtues, in the midst of peril, pledged for their 
country all that men esteem of value; life, for- 
tune, honor: and the sole inheritor of the rich 
legacy of glory which they had left. But, on the 
14th of November, 1832, the mandate which all 
must obey, summoned to the tomb the last of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence ; 
that deed of noble daring which gave his coun- 
try “a place ameng nations,” and opened an 
asylum for the oppressed of all. To it the eyes 
of all nations are turned for instruction and ex- 
ample, and it is evident that the political institu- 
tions of the old world are gradually conforming 
to its model, to which they must very nearly ap- 
proach, before the people, for whose happiness 
governments are framed, will be content. 
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The pearl lies deep in ocean; 
And from its sunless caves, 
The diver, to redeem it, 
Toils ‘mid the wasting waves; 
And low in earth’s dark bosom 
The diamond hides its beam, 
Till thrown up by the miner, 
Breaks forth in matchless gleam! 


So with the mind’s pure treasures 
Obscure and crude they dwell, 
Wrapt in oblivious silence, 
In the “ sou!’s haunted cell ;” 
And only search and vigil 
Reveal their lustrous ray ; 
Then turn not back, though travail 
And toil be in your way ; 


And though it be not ours 
To delve for glittering ore, 
In the deep mines of learning— 
Not ours the varied lore 
Ot science—still is knowledge 
A vast and blooming field, 
Arid all who will may gather 
The riches there revealed ! 


There flourishes the laurel— 
There fadeless flowers unfold; 
Thence foams the magic river 
That turns its sands to gold! 
Ho! then, no longer dally 
Your youth away in mirth; 
But round our standard rally— 





ral years, was a member of the United States 


Of study learn the worth, 





PHRENOLOGY, 


BY THE EDITOR. 
Continue g from page 324. 


In considering the objections preferred against 
the science of Phrenology, we shall reverse the 
order in which its fundamental principles are 
stated. It is said that each of the istincts, pro - 
pensities, sentiments, talents, intellectual and 
moral faculties, has a portion of the brain, spe- 
eially appropriated to it, and that the develope- 
ment of these different parts, which form so 
many smaller brains, or particular organs, is 
manifested on the external surface of the cra- 
nium, by visible and palpable signs or protuber- 
ances, so that an examination of these eminen- 
ces, will enable the observer te ascertain the 
dispositions, and intellectual and moral qualities 
of an individual. 

lf the organs of many of the faculties be, as 
affirmed by the advocates of phrenology, double 
and a disease of one side of the head can exist 
while the other is sound, each organ at all times 
must have distinct affections. These may either 
correspond or be dissiinilar, and they may 
conseaneniiy be exercised at the same time on 
different subjects, or they may lead to different 

conclusions from the same premises. An inge- 
nious writer has remarked, that the same organ 
should be capable of believing and disbelieving 
at the same moment the same proposition. One 
of the organs of imagination may induce the pa- 
triot to mourn over the anticipated ruin of his 
country, while another is expecting the fruits of 
an offered place. The faculties, having all 
organs that are distinct, cannot interrupt each 
other, but the powers of each may be simul- 
taneously exercised. It is certain that all the 
organic affections may co-exist; and the only 
analogies we have to guide us in the considera- 
tion of them, are those of the organs of sense 
and muscular motion. In these we find a num- 
ber, of at least rapidly succeeding affections of 
different parts, not like the unity of thought. 
We can walk, and listen to a conversation, or 
observe the objects around us, without being 
conscious of any interruption in the exercise of 
the organs employed. But there is no man, who 
can write poetry, while solving a geometrical 
question, without being made sensible of a dif- 
ferent transition. 

Though the truth of the general and more im- 
portant doctrine of the locality of thought and 
passion should be admitted, it may be doubted 
whether the difference of power should be as- 
cribed to the quantity of the parts of the brain. 
and therefore the appearance of the cranium 
cannot be considered as indicative of character. 
That the general strength of the vital, moral and 
intellectual powers is in each individual propor- 
tionate to the quantity of the brain, is not con- 
firmed by experience. There are some with 

large skulls who are very dull, and others where 
these powers have been strong and active while 
the skull has been small. 





Dr. Gall protested against the attempts which 
were made to reduce this science to a species of 
physiognomy, but if his inferences are just, this 
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view must be admitted. For the faculties des. 
cribed, are not all discovered in different points 
of the same circumference, but lie under each 
other, in a kind of concentric circle of the 
brain, and consequently the elevation or depres- 
sion of the skull may be produced by the extra- 
ordinary largeness or smallness of a deeply seat- 
ed organ, the superficial one being the same, or 
the superficial organ may be greatly increased 
or diminished, which condition may be compen- 
sated by an opposite state of a deep seated or- 
gan. The appearance of the skull, therefore. 
even where there is an opportunity of examin- 
ing the inner plate is not indicative of the nature 
of any power, and can be depended on, only as 
shewing the superficial shape of the brain, and 
its membranes. 

If a difference of power depends on a dif- 
ference of quantity, may it not be equally pro- 
bable that the affections of the brain result ina 
great measure from minute differences of com- 
positicn and texture. This is the only mode in 
which great powers in connection with a small 
skull, can be explained without supposing an 
original difference in the mind itself. In the 
sense of fatigue, the organ of the faculty called 
into action cannot to any measurable extent be 
diminished, yet its power is different. This is 
certain, that it is possible to conceive of two 
brains, whuse dimensions are exactly similar, 
being the one naturally in a condition of lan- 
gor, as well as in any other state, in the same 
manner as we can comprehend how a portion of 
the brain exists in one degree of quantity as in 
another. Quantity ought not, therefore, to be 
considered as the measure of the power, since 
this quantity may continue the same, while the 
power is very different. The great changes pro- 
duced in the faculties by the operation of stimu- 
lants or sedatives are only explained by that 
Jaw of the sensorium by which the power, 1s a8 
the state of the part in quality not in quantity. 
It has not been shewn that we have the power 
to reduce or increase the organs of the affec- 
tions, and hence there would be no necessity for 
moral education. Asin all instances where no 
injury has been sustained, the organ of sigh 
must always afford its peculiar sensations, whe 
colors are presented to it; the organ of Acquis 
tiveness will always be affected in its peculiar 
manner on the presentation of any desirable ob- 
ject. Motives of bodily fear, or of infamy, act only 


on the organs of courage, pride, or judgment, | 


which may be of greater or less size, but cannot 
diminish the size of the organ of Acquisitivenes, 
and hence if with the appropriate action of t 
latter, the organ of erp gt motion should con- 
sent, a continued series of thefts would be Jike- 
ly to ensue. i i i 

But on the supposition that these objection 
were removed, there are some other point 
the system, which may be disputed. Whea“é 
surface of the two hemispheres is examined, . 
prominences are found in those situations, W ba 
it is asserted the various organs are place¢, 


the brain is seen to exhibit a uniform and gen 
ral convexity. These organs should be oe 
discovered on the surface of the brain, i 
death, even though they had not been appare? 


the living head, since the covering of the me” 
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brane isnow removed. In the basis of the brain 
where the surface is more marked by convexi- 
ties and irregularities, and on the interior of this 
yiscus where there are several decided and per- 
manent eminences, and where of consequence 
it might be presumed several of these organs 
would be seated, none have yet been shewn.— 
The protuberances of the brain certainly have 
an influence on the skull, and produce corres- 


ponding convexities or concavities ; as the con- 


volutions of the viscus impress on the bones sinu- 
osities, while the vessels of the membrane pro- 
duce deep channels in the same structure. But 
itis also manifest that the external surface of 
the bone has none of these marks, which only 
affect the internal lamina, while the front, the 
upper, and back parts, and sides of the skull 
present nearly a level surface. If therefore there 
could be a prominence of the brain or its mem- 
branes, in any situation, it ought to excavate the 
skull, and render it thin instead of elevating its 
surface. 

In some parts, the external face of the skull, so 
far from being modified by the form of the brain, | 
is plainly acted on by other causes. The root of 
the nose, and the eye brows will have a form of 
greater or less protuberance according to the 
size of the frontal sinus, which are known to} 
vary much in different individuals, yet these are 
the cavities where the organs of locality and 
color are placed. The organ of Individuality 
lies over the spine of the frontal bone, and that 
of Tune on the external angular process of the 
same bone, neither of which parts can possibly 
denote a prominence of the brain. The side of 
the skull is made flat by the temporal muscles, 
which act with quite as much force on the outer 
plate of the bone, as the brain can on the inter- 
nal surface; hence the deviation of this part of 
the skull from the general globular form of the 
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tinue to live, and the cold-blooded animals will 
for some time exercise all their faculties. 

' The fact of the numerous remarkable differ- 
| ences observed in the form of the cranium are 
not by this science explained, nor do the nation- 
al distinctions in this respect produce a corres- 
ponding variation in the mental faculties. It is 
perfectly obvious that there is a close connec- 
tion between the external parts of the face, and 
the structure of the bones which lie under and 
support them. ‘This difference in form is so evi- 
dent, that it can be immediately recognised by 
the most ignorant, and even a blind person, if in- 
formed of the character of the distinction would 
be able by simply touching the skull, to distin- 
guish the head of a Calmuck from that of a Ne- 
gro. A comparison of various skulls divested 
of the soft parts, will show that there is as great 
a difference in the form of this part of the body, 
as in the color of the skin; and that one form of 
structure passes by imperceptible gradations 
into another. Yet there is a constancy of cha- 
racter in the skulls of different nations which 
contribute essentially to national peculiarities of 
form, and corresponds exactly to the features 
that distinguish such nations. 

These national varieties have been consider- 
ed under five principal divisions. The first com- 
prises the inhabitants of Europe, together with 
the western part of Asia, and the northern Af- 
ricans. In this variety of the human race, the 
form of the head is rather globular, the forhead 
moderately expanded, the cheek bones narrow, 
and not prominent, but descending in a direct 
line from the external angular process of the 
frontal bone. The most perfect examples of this 
form, are in the Georgian women, where the ex- 
actness of symmetry and beauty of configura- 
tion gives the model of a finished head. 

The second or Mongolian comprehends the in- 








other portions. Now it isin this situation where | 
the action of the muscles depresses the bone, 
that many of the organs are supposed to be de- | 
veloped, as Combativeness, Destructiveness and 
others. In carnivorous animals, where these 
muscles are very large, and the whole skull ap- 
pears as though compressed between two power- 
ful agents,a remarkable prominence is seen in 
the situation of Destructiveness. 

Besides the two tables of the skull are separat- 
ed by a number of air cells through their whole 
extent in birds, and this circumstance is adduced 
‘o prove the existence of particular organs. In 
the elephant, the skull is in the same manner 
lormed into large cavities which contain air, 
whence the same conclusion must be inferred 
regarding this animal. Comparative anatomy 
canuot, however, be advantageously introduced 
- a discussion of this kind, and it would, per- 
an have been better for his theory, had Dr. 
eis appealed to it in support of his argu- 
reg it proved by numerous observations, 
sad 1€ different parts of the brain, and its ap- 
ae ae are in the various tribes of animals, of 
pe pr ps degrees of importance to the ex- 
ee 4 powers of life. In birds, if the part 
of Ii : : all supposes to include the whole powers 
tothe whe off, the animal is still competent 
aa per ormance of many important functions; 

un x hy same circuinstances insects con- 
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habitants of eastern Asia, and the Indians 
of North America ; the head is of a square form, 
and the cheek bones stand out prominently on 
either side. The bones of the nose which are 
flat, and small are nearly in the same horizontal 
line with those of the cheeks. The ridges on 
which the eye-brows are placed, scarcely ap- 
pear; the entrance of the nostrils is narrow, and 
the edge of the jaws on which the teeth stand is 
obtusely arched in front, and the chin is rather 
prominent. 

The third or Ethiopian variety includes the 
Africans, in the more southern part of that con- 
tinent. The whole of this race have the skull 
narrow, compressed at the sides, where the de- 
pression in the temporal bones is of great ex- 
tent. The forehead is much arched, the cheek 
bones project anteriorly ; the nostrils are large, 
and that part of the jaws formed for the recep- 
tion of the teeth protrude considerably, and are 
narrow and of an oval figure. The lower jaw 
is large and strong, but the chin instead of pro- 
jecting as far as the teeth, recedes so that the 
mouth is the most prominent feature. Thesut- 
stance of the skull is thick, and consequently 
heavy. A comparison of the negro with the 
European skull will shew that the latter is more 
capacious, and must therefore contain a larger 
brain. The lateral compression of the Ethio- 
pian head, and tke narrow arched forehead ac~ 
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counts for the distinction. But the bones of the 
face are large in proportion, and the openings 
for the transmission of the nerves ave larger ; 
and aceording to some celebrated anatomists, 
the nerves which arise from the basis of the 
brain have a greater amplituje. There is cer- 
tainly no enall resemblance between the physi- 
ognomy of the African, and that of the race of 
monkeys, and the conclusion is inevitable that 
they approach in the configuration of the head. 
It might be. conjectured from these premises, 
that the mental faculties of the negro were in- 
ferior to the white nations, and such is the fact; 
but it will not follow from this, that they consti- 
tute two different and distinct races of men. 
The form of the skull which has been described 
does not universally apply, for it is undeniable, 
that there are Africans, who have no difference 
of features, and are only distinguished from Eu- 
ropeans by their color. The ground on which 
the supposition of distinct races of men, is sup- 
ported must therefore be untenable. How far 
the difference of configuration of the skull may 
affect the development of the intellectual powers, 
is a question which it will require ages of obser- 
yation to determine. 

The fourth variety comprehends all the Ame- 
rican Indians, except those who inhabit the 
northern part of the continent; they have the 
cheeks broad, but the bones are more round, 
and arched than in the Mongolians, and not so 
much expanded on either side, nor possessing so 
angular a form. The orbits of the eyes com- 
monly deep; the form of the forehead, in many 
instances is the result of art, and the skull is 
most frequently smooth. 

The fifth or Malay variety includes the inhabi- 
tants of the various islands of Asia, and those of 
the Pacific ocean, and constitute an intermediate 
link between the Europeanand the negro. The 
skuil is moderately narrow at the upper part, 
the forehead rather expanded, and the upper jaw 
in asmall degree prominent. These comprise 
the great divisions of the human family, arrang- 
ed according to the form of the head, but there 
are among the individuals classed under each of 
these varieties, distinctions not less remarkable. 
There are not, perhaps, two men to be found, in 
whom some difference is not apparent. Among 
the Europeans some are seen with the head long 
and narrow; others have it short and broad, 
though there is in all a common configuration 
which distinguishes them from the inhabitants 
of distant regions of the earth. This peculiarity 
of form sometimes\national, and sometimes ap- 
pearing in various countries will give rise to 
protuberances on the exterior of the skull, which 
cannot with truth be referred to the influence 
of any peculiar disposition. 

Various conjectures have been offered with 
the view of explaining the causes of these dif- 
ferences which prevail in the form of the human 
skull. By some it is attributed to the operation 
of natural agents, and by others to the applica- 
tion of artificial means in the earlier periods of 
infancy. It may be remarked that the bones 
are the most solid part of the human body, and 
compose a species of foundation on which the soft 
structure rests. Experimenthas, however, shown 
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quently than the soft parts. The elements o 
which they are composed are constantly in a 
state of transition, and removal by a process im. 
perceptible to the senses, while the loss js re- 
paired by the deposition of new particles secre- 
ted from the blood. These successive chanves 
in the bone, which commence with our existence, 
very probably cause them to become accommo- 
dated to the neighbouring parts, and assume the 
form of the structure which surrounds them. 

To understand the manner in which the bones 
are formed, it is necessary to consider their 
development in the foetal state. It is more- 
over useful to proceed in this manner, because 
it shows the simplicity of the process, and elu- 
cidates the mode in which nature proceeds in 
ihe construction of the more solid parts of the 
body. In those parts of the embryo that are to 
become bones, there is discovered a vascular, 
gelatinous substance, in which the outline of the 
bone soon appears,and its substance is made 
white and firm,in proportion to the quantity of 
lime deposited. This quantity even at the time 
of birth, is only sufficient to give firmness to the 
whole mass. A small point forms in the carti- 
lage from which osseous rays spread out, untilat 
length the whole strata is transformed into bone. 

The peculiar conformation of the head in the 
advanced periods of life, proves that the bones, 
however firm, they may appear were once soft. 
The internal surface of the skull presents a per- 
fect mould of the lobes and convolutions of the 
brain to which it is adapted ; while the external 
parts exhibit the impressions received from the 
muscles. The general for of the features of 
the countenance may be defined by an examina- 
tion of the uncovered bones. 

If it can be demonstrated that climate 1s ca- 
pable of modifying the form of the face, of which 
there is no doubt, the same cause must have al 
influence on the skull, and especially on the 
bones of the face, though not so directly. But 
there may be accessary causes which contribute 
to the same effect. Thus long and continu 
pressure by artificial means may produce 4 
change in the form of the skull. Travellers re 
late many curious customs in this respect whic! 
prevail among some nations. It is not neceér 
sary to recite the particulars. Among the 4 
dians of North America, and the natives of A 
rica and some countries of Asia, it is notorials 
that in the early period of infancy, various C0!- 
trivances are resorted to, for the purpose 
moulding the head into a form, which in thet 
view has the appéarance of beauty. There - 
some scientific men of eminence who deny t : 
any of these means are capable of producingt 
alteration in the natural figure of the differ 
parts of the body, and by them the difference ; 
this respect which exists in the various tribes? 
men, is referred to the action of climate, Ie 
and other causes. tis 

To explain this matter a little more fay 
necessary to recollect, that the external yah 
of the cranium is every where covere Wie 
thin, firm, and very adhering membrane, be 
the interior cavity is lined with another ™ 
brane, which is connected to the bone 0 i 
equal tenacity. They cannot be separated’ 





that they are subject to change even more fre- 


out the employment of considerable force; * 
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the rupture is effected, numerous points of 
a re to flow from the orifices of the 
broken vessels. This membrane aets a very 
important part in the nutrition of the skull, and 
its separation from the internal table causes the 
death of the bone. The thickness of the skull 
varies in different parts of the cavity; the supe- 


bone above the external angular part and the 
posterior triangular portion are thicker than the 
other. The lower part of the back of the head 
andthe temporal region are the thinnest, but 
they are protected by strong muscles. The pits 
and furrows formed on the inner cavity causes 
the density to be very unequal even in different 
partsof the same bone, and in some spots it is 
transparent. The thickness of the bone varies 
inthe same head from the fifth of an inch toa 
mere line. A great variety is discovered in the 
density of different heads, so that the bulk of the 
brain cannot be determined by an inspection of 
the skull. It may be remarked in general, that 
a person with a large brain has a thin skull; in 
the thickest part it is composed of two plates of 
compact substance, with a loose intervening 
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sounds to the eyes, and their prominence is re- 
garded as indicating skill in the use of language. 

The eye is most certainly adapted with infi- 
nite wisdom to the purpose of vision, but it is 
difficult to conceive how it can be at the same 
time designed to act on the faculty of speech. 
This organ has nothing in its structure which 
will prove a connection between its- functions 
and the articulation of sounds, while it is in all 
parts remote from other organs whose very con- 
stitution proves them to be essential to the em- 
ployment of language. Yet we shall find all the 
authorities on the subject of phrenology assert- 
ing that “large and prominent” eyes are the 
signs of a development of the “‘ organ of memo- 
ry and language ;” though Spurzheim informs us, 
that the eyes in addition to their prominency 
‘*‘ must at the same time be pressed as it were to 
the lower part of the orbit.” 

Asa matter of fact, it will not be found that 
persons having very prominent eyes, are en- 
dowed with apy extraordinary ability as regards 
an aptitude for the acquisition of languages, but 
the contrary has been remarked in numerous 
instances. ‘The only point perhaps in which the 








texture. 

The bones are not dead matter, but are pro- 
vided with arteries and absorbents and nerves, 
though in a state of health insensible, they are 
in a condition of disease acutely painful. That 
a vital action may be carried on in their appar- 
ently inert structure is seen in the eperation of 
disease; when if any number of lamine of a 
bone pass into a state of mortification, they are 
separated exactly in the same manner as they 
would be in the soft parts, that is by the action of 
absorbent vessels. A part of the animal sub- 
stance has been destroyed but it will yet adhere 
tothe living portion, the mortified bone being 
separated from that possessed of life by a 
well marked line of division. In diseases of the 
bones their configuration sometimes is entirely 
changed, an effect which can be produced in no 
other way than by the removal of a portion of 
the structure by absorption, and a desposition of 
hew particles. We have seen on the head, as 
well asin other parts of the body, very consider- 
able tumors on the bones. 

But the first discovery, and that which led Gall 
to hisafter conclusions, is net clear of something 


more than doubt, and will not admit of that logi- | 


cal demonstration a subject of such importance 
would seem to require. While yet at school Dr. 
Gall remarked that all the pupils who were em- 
tt successful in the public examinations, 
al € possessed of very retentive memories, and 

Were distinguished by very prominent eyes. 


ty cuviction that there must be some connec- 
es etween a retentive memory and an unu- 
‘' protrusion of the eye balls. It is probable 
~ aggre of Phrenology would be unknown 
ms 4 this incident; while, however, Dr. Gall 
well ser iealbe y organ of memory in the eyes, 
: 'eim selects the same spot for the organ of 
heme. By this term he would intimate not 
clint; a3 connected with philology, but the in- 
wes or aptitude for the study ot languages. 
Hologists universally agree in ascribing the 


Acoincidence of this character impelled him to | 


location of the organ of memory and that of 


| speech may be regarded as the same, 1s the ne- 


cessity of the former faculty to the acquisition 
of the latter. An animal may possess the power 
of vision in great strength and yet be incapable 
of uttering articulate sounds. There is no 
circumstance which directs the attention to any 
possible influence of the eye over the tongue, 
mouth, throat, and other parts necessary to 
speech. The infeiior animals are admitted-to 
have memory toa certant extent, and yet it is 
not observed to be greater in those having pro- 
minent eyes, than in others where they are de- 
pressed. 

The organ of Benevolence is developed on the 
superior, anterior part of the head, and is affirm- 
ed to be almost universally present, whence 
phrenologists assert, that man is naturally good. 
‘The question which has so long divided moral- 
ists, as to whether men were born with a dispo- 
sition for good or evil, has thus been definitely 
settled. on this ground therefore the doctrines 
of phrenology are opposed to those which the 
Christian religion is held to inculcate. In the 
immediate vicinity of this organ on the upper 
part of the head, is Marvellousness, or in other 
words the love of supernatural objects. It is 
this organ which produces a disposition to place 
confidence in the apparition of spirits, and in 
circumstances contrary to the ordinary opera- 
tions of nature. This inclination of the mind is 
represented to be the immediate result of a pe- 
culiar organisation; and it would, the phrenolo- 
gist says, be unjust to accuse those who possess 
it, of imposture, as it would be unreasonable to 
censure poets for the personification of their 
ideas, for both are merely the slaves of a too en- 
ergetic action of one part of the brain. Combe 
says, ** the legitimate object of the faculty of Ve 
neration is the Divine Being; and 1 assume 
here, that phrenology enables us to demonstrate 
the existence of God;’’ and yet some of the ad- 
vocates of this science teach that there are 
““some persons, fer want of this organ, have no 





aculty of speech, and the ability of articulating 











capacity for religious instruction, while others, 
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who possess the organ, receive it with the great- 


est eagerness.” All morality and religion must 
therefore be dependant on physical organisation, 
and as this particular structure results from na- 
ture, and is in no manner under the control of the 
individual, accountability is gestroyed. Those 
who from their organisation are capable of reli- 
gious motives and feelings, are in like manner 
nothing more than creatures of destiny. But it 
stops not here, for if this doctrine be true, one 
of two things must inevitably follow, either men 
are the sport of a blind chance, or being endow- 
ed with those faculties by the all wise creator, a 
scheme of predestination must exist for which 
no adequate motive can be discovered. 

The organ of Theosopsy, is divided by Spurz- 
heim into Veneration, Conscientiousness and 
Hope, which operating together produce oppo- 
site sentiments, wherein virtue and vice, truth 
and falsehood are mixed into a most hetrogenous 
combination. Thus worship, devotion, piety and 
idolatry all proceed from the same source, and 
are dependant on the same organs and develop- 
ments. It is argued that the sentiment of reli - 
gion is innate in the human mind, and is a part | 
of the nature of man, and that this sentiment in- 
clines men to worship gods in some shape or | 
other. Some have said that the religious feeling | 
has produced wars, bloodshed, and the destruc- | 
tion of human beings. In proof of this numer- | 
ous instances of persecutions and massacres | 
among Christians and Pagans have been cited, | 
but it has not been shown how far these revolt- | 
ing scenes were enacted under the guidance of | 
the religious sentiment strictly speaking. Other | 
faculties and propensities have their share in 
lessening the happiness of men, and directing | 
them to the commission of these enormities. | 
But there can be no criminality attached to the 
sanguinary horrors of persecution, because the | 
passion which excites them is inherent in the 
physical constitution. 

it is further affirmed that “‘ our ideas on all 
subjects depend on our being furnished with or- 
gans to eriginate, or to give birth te them, and 
we have an idea of God, as we have love of off- 
spring, benevolence, &c. because we have an 
organ fitted for such a purpose. There is, it is 
said, no nation without religion and the love of 
offspring, or any other of the instinctive propen- 
sities. If they be instinctive then necessarily 
existing and incapable of being suppressed,and 
yet they prompt to acts diametrically opposite. 
it is one of the consequences of the reli- 
gious propensity that it sometimes prompts to 
human sacrifices among pagan nations, where 
the victims are frequently young children. In 
this case one instinctive propensity vanquishes 
another, or at least for atime makes silent its 
promptings. The religious sentiment in these 
cases may be said to have been improperly di- 
rected, and that without some external guiding 
power, its impulses must lead to erroneous prac- 
tices. It does not appear to us that much value 
can attach to a knowledge of organs so evidently 
imperfect and so likely to be misdirected. But 
it must be admitted that where organs are deve- 
loped in different degrees, an apparent contra- 
diction of our ideas of propriety may exist. The 
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religious sentiment may be fully and largely ua- | 





folded, and consequently induce to the commis. 
sion of many acts in themselves criminal byt 
which no antagonist principle can restrain. The 
evolution of various faculties in the same degree 
would 
and produce a condition approximating to vege- 
table nature. No such instance has ever yet 
been discovered, for in order to sustain the ge- 
neral economy of mind there must be a predo- 
minating organ from which the character and 
moral habits of the individual is to be inferred. 

The advocates of Phrenology further affirm 
that the expression fruits of the spirit, can have 
no reference to supernatural moral influences. 
but only indicate the natural effect of the ope- 
rations of the mind of man. The fundamental 
doctrine of science as regards morals, as in all 
other matters is, that men have no ideas except 


-through the medium of certain organs of the 


brain which produce them. The ties which bind 
men together are made to depend on the deve- 
lopment or non-development of particular or- 
gans. The truth of the system must be proved 


| by observations long and extensively pursued, 


and unless this be done, our views of moral fit- 
ness, and religious responsibility must essentially 
change. A distinction would necessarily pre- 
vail among men on these important topics ; there 
will be some incapable of doing wrong, and 
others again who cannot do right. The old and 
exploded doctrine of a blimd and irreversible fate 
will be revived in substance if not in form, and 
all laws for the government of men will be worse 
than useless. The form and structure of the 
brain must become the test by which the qualif- 
cations and virtues of men are to be judged. 
Should there be a young man whose disposition 
is yet uncorrupted, neither friends nor relatives 
need entertain any anxiety for the preservation 
of his virtue. However profane, selfish, or dis- 
solute his companions may be, they cannot di- 
minish the size of the organs of benevolence 
and veneration, and until this be done, ridicule 
will have no influence, and example no cot 
tagion. 





AvuTHorItTy oF Husspanps.—Bracton, a law 
writer of great repute in his day, has furnished 
us witha curious legal opinion on the right ol 
husbands to correct their wives. He says: “a 
though it may be lawful for the husband to cor- 
rect the wife with a lawful weapon such as 4 
Broomstick, &c. yet if he make use ofan unlaw- 
ful instrument, such as an iron bar and the like, 
and death ensue, it will be murder. The “ 
dies dwelling in the same town where reside 
this sage expounder of conjugal rights, are 82! 
to have been so indignant and so little satis 
with the distinction to their favor that they draZ 
ged the unfortunate counsellor to the river, re 
ducked him soundly. Judge Buller, of Exit 
in an opinion he delivered in an action aga! 
a husband for bad treatment of bis wile, lav ‘ 
down as law, “ that a husband was privileg 2 
beat his wife, if the instrument used was woe 7 
and no thicker than his thumb.’”? The dame . 
Exeter sent a round-robin to his Lordship, o 
requested to know the exact dimensions ° 
thumb. 


seem to suspend the action of them all, 
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but 

a By the author of Mephistopheles in England. 
all, “Oh, the world’s nothing more than a cobler’s stall ; 
Be Stitch, stitch—hammer, hammer, hammer ! 

om And mankind are the boots and shoes on the wall; 
do- Stitch, stitch—hammer, hammer, hammer! 

and The great and the rich 

red. Never want anew stitch ; 

irm They fit like a glove before and behind, 

me Are polished and neat and always well lined, 

a. And thus wear till they come to lite’s ending: 

ntal But the poor and the mean 

n all Are not fit to be seen; 

cept They are things that none would borrow or steal, 

the Are out at the toes and down at the heel, 

= And are always beyond any mending. 

+ or: So the world’s nothing more than a cobbler’s stall; | 
oved Stiteh, stitch—hammer, hammer, hammer! 

ued, And mankind are the boots and the shoes on the wall! | 
. Stitch, stitch—hammer, hammer, hammer !” | 
ja edaies 

oe ‘Jacob !—Jacob Kats, I say !’ exclaimed a shrill | 
there female voice. 
_ ‘Sutch, stitech—hammer, hammer, hammer!’ 

> fate continued the singer. 

, and ‘Are you deaf, Mynheer ?” 

WOTse ‘And mankind are the bootsand the shoes on the wall! 
of the ‘Do leave off your singing, and open the door ; 
ves the burgomaster will be angry that I staid so long.’ 
en ‘Such, stitch—hammer, hammer, hammer.’ 

atives ‘You are enough to provoke the most patient 
vation girl in Dort. Open the door, Jacob Kats !—open 
or dis- the door this instant, or you shall never have any 
ot di- more work from me!’ 


_ ‘Ya!’ drawled the cobbler, interrogatively, as he 
— slowly opened the door of his stall. 


‘Is this the way you behave to your customers, 
Mynheer *? asked a smartly-dressed, plump-faced, 
pretty little woman, in rather a sharp tone—‘keep- 





a law ing them knocking at the door till you please to 
nished f open it! It’s not respectful to the burgomaster, 
ight of Jacob Kats 

5; “ale ‘Ya!’ replied the mender of leather. 

to ap ‘Here, I want you to do this very neatly,’ said 
etl ve ey producing a small light shoe, and pointing 
'e like, a place that evidently wanted repairing. 


‘Vo WP ant - ‘om . 
‘Ya! said Jacob Kats, examining with profes- 





be la- sional +s 

resided I curlosity the object spoken of. 

re said he stitches have broken away, you see; so 
satisfied a must fill up the place they have left, with your 
yy drag est Workmanship,’ she continued. 
rer, a ‘Ya!’ he responded. 

Exeter. ‘And mind you don’t make a botch of it, Myn- 
agains! heer,’ 
» laid I! ‘Yar 

leged 1 ‘And let me have it i h for the t 
woode, master has o; ave itin an hour, for t o Surge 
fames O ‘Ya — given me leave to go to a dance. 

ng? ‘eat 
ap hs eM sure you make a reasonable charge.’ 








‘Ishall be back in an hour,’ said the little wo- 
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man, as she opened the door to let herself out of 
the stall; ‘and I shall expect that it will be ready 
at that time.’ And away she went. 


‘Ya!’ replied Jacob for the last time, as he pre- 
pared to set briskly about the job, knowing that his 
fair customer was too impatient a personage to be 
disappointed. ‘It is not every cobbler that can 
boast of being employed by a burgomaster’s nur- 
sery maid,’ thought Jacob, and Jacob was right. 

Now every body knows what sort of a character 
a cobbler is ; but a Dutch cobbler is the beau ideal 
of the tribe ; and the eobbler of Dort deserved to 
be a king of al! the cobblers in Holland. He was 
the finest specimen of ‘the profession’ it was pos- 
sible to meet with ; a profession, by the by, which 
his forefathers immemorial had followed—for none 
of them had ever been or ever aspired to be shoe- 
makers. Jacob could not be said to be tall, unless 
a height of five feet one is so considered. His 
body was what is usually called ‘punchy’—his 
head round like a ball, so that it appeared upon his 
shoulders like a Dutch cheese on a firkin of butter; 
and his face, having been well seamed by the rava- 
ges of the small pox, resembled a battered nutmeg- 
grater, with a tremendous gap at the bottom for a 
mouth ; a fiery excrescence just above it for anose, 
and two dents, higher still, in which were placed a 
pair of twinkling eyes. It will easily be under- 
stood from this description, that our hero was by 
no means handsome ; but his father and his grand- 
father before him had been remarkable for the 
plainness of their looks, and Jacob had no earthly 
reason to desire to put a better face on his business 
than his predecessors. Much cannot be said of 
his dress, which had little in it differing from that 
of other cobblers. A red woollen cap ornamented 
his head—a part of his person that certainly re- 
quired some decoration ; long sleeves of a fabric 
which ceuld only be guessed at, in consequence of 
their color, cased his arms; half a dozen waist- 
coats of various materials covered the upper part 
of his body; and his nether garments were hid 
under an immense thick leather apron -—a sort of 
heir-loom of the family. 


But Jacob had other Aadits besides these; he 
drank much, he smoked more, and had an equal 
partiality for songs and pickled herring. Alone— 
whieh is something like a paradox—he was the 
most sociable fellow in existence; he sang to him- 
self, he talked to himself, he drank to himself, and 
was evidently en the most friendly terms with him- 
self; but when any one made an addition to the 
society, he became the most reserved of cobblers ; 
monosyllables were all he attempted to utter; nor 
had he any great variety of these, as may have 
been observed in the preceding dialogue.—His stall 
was his kingdom; he swayed his hammer and. 
ruled his lapstone vigorously ; and, as other abso- 
lute monarchs have done, in his subjects he found 
his tools. His place of empire was worthy of its 
ruler. It had originally been an out-house, belong- 
ing to one of those low Gothic-loeking dwellings 
with projecting eaves and bow windows that may 
be seen in the most unfashionable part of most 
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Dutch towns; and its interior, beside a inultitude 
of objects belonging to the trade, contained a va- 
riety of other matters peculiar to himself. Such 
spaces on the wall as were not hidden from the 
view by superanuated boots and shoes, were cover- 
ed with colored prints, from desigas by Ostado, 
Teniers, and others, representing drinking. playing 
at cards or at bowls, and similar subjects. On a 
heavy three-legged stool, the throne of the dynasty 
of the Kats, sat the illustrious Jacob, facing the 
window, to receive all the advantage the light could 
give ; before him were the paraphernalia of his vo- 
cation ; on one side was a curious old flask, smel- 
ling strongly of genuine Scheidam, which invaria- 
bly formed a ‘running accompaniment’ to his la- 
bors; and on the other was an antique pipe, short 
in the stem, and having a bowl on which the head 
of a satyr had been carved, but constant use for se- 
veral generations had made the material so black 
that it might have been taken for the frontispiece 
of a more objectionable personage. 


Jacob Kats had been diligently waxing some flax 
preparatory to commencing the repairs of the bur- 
gomaster’s nursery-maid’s shoe, occasionally stop- 
ping to moisten his throat with the contents of the 
flask, which, either from a prodigal meal of pickled 
herring having made him more thirsty than usual, 
or the Scheidam appearing more excellent, had 
been raised to his mouth so often that day, that it 
had tinged his nose to a more luminous crimson, 
and given to his eyes a more restless twinkling 
than either had known for some time; when, ha- 
ving carefully prepared his thread and laid it on 
his knee ready for immediate use, and placed the 
object upon which his skill was to be exercised 
close at hand, he turned his attention to his pipe— 
it being an invariable rule of his progenitors aever 
to attempt any thing of importance witlout first 
seeking the stimulating influence of the Virginian 
weed. On examining his stock of tobacco, he dis- 
covered that he had barely enough for one pipe. 


‘ Donner and blitzen!—no more? Bah! I wish 
to the Teuful my pipe would never want re-filling!’ 
exclaimed the cobbler of Dort, filling the bowl 
with the remains of the tobacco ; and then having 
ignited it with the assistance of flint, steal, and 
German tinder, puffed away at the tube, consoling 
himself with the reflection that, when his labor was 
doné, he should be able to procure a fresh supply. 
He smoked and stitched, and stitched and smoked, 
and smoked and stitched again; and while his 
fumigations kept pace with his arms, his thoughts 
were by no means idle—for, to tell the exact truth, 
he became conscious of a flow of ideas more nu- 
mereus and more ambitious than he had ever be- 
fore conceived. Among other notions which hur- 
ried one another through his pericranium, was one 
peculiarly interesting to himself. He thought it 
was high time to do something to prevent the an- 
cient family of the Kats becoming extinct, as he 
was now on the shady side of forty, enjoying in 
single blessedness the dignities of Cobbler of Dort, 
and, if such a state continued, stood an excellent 
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that honorable station. He could not help con- 
demning the taste of the girls of his native town 
who had never looked favorably upon his advsn- 
tages; even Maria Van Bree, a fair widow who 
had signified her affection every day for fifteen 
years by repeating a joke upon his nose, only last 
week had blighted his dearest hopes by marrying 
an old fellow with no nose at all. Jacob thought 
of his solitary condition, and fancied himself misera- 
ble. He became sentimental. His stiches were 
made with a melancholy precision, and in the in- 
tensity of the affliction he puffed his miserable 
pipe ; but as song was the medium through which 
he always expressed his emotions, his grief was not 
tuneless: in tones that, without any exaggeration, 
were wretched to a degree, he sung the following 
exquisite example of Dutch sentiment : 


* Ach! had ik tranen kon ik schreijen, 
De smart knaagt mij hot leven af ; 

Neen wanhoop spargoen folte ringen, 
Stort bij Maria mij in't grag, 

Which is appropriately rendered thus ; 


‘Ah! had 1 tears so fast they'd spring, 
Nought from these eyes the flood could wipe out 
But had I songs, I could not sing— 
The false Maria’s put my pipe out.’ 


The conclusion of this pathetic verse brought to 
his mind the extraerdinary circumstance of his 
pipe (the one he had been smoking) continuing to 
be vigorously puffed long after it had usually re- 
quired replenishing. He might have exhausted 
three in the same time. He also became eonscious 
of a curious burning sensation spreading from im- 
mediately under his red cap to the very extremity 
of his ten tees. The smoke which he inhaled 
seemed very hot; and the alarm which his obser- 
vations on these matters created was considerably 
increased by hearing a roar of small shrill laughter 
burst from under his very nose ! 

‘ Donner and blitzen !’ exclaimed the bewildered 
cobbler, as he took the pipe out of his mouth and 
looked around him to discover from whence the 
sound proceeded. 


‘Smoke away, old boy! Smoke away! You 
wont smoke me out in a hurry, I can tell ye.’ 
Jacob, directed his eyes to the place from whence 
came this strange address, and his astonishment 
may be imagined on perceiving that the words 
were uttered by his pipe! The ill-looking black 
satyr, carved on the bowl, seemed to cock his eye 
at him in the most impertinent manner, twisted 
his mouth into all sorts of diabolical grimaces, and 
laughed till the tears ran down his sooty cheeks. 
Jacob was, as he himself expressed it, ‘ struck al 
of a heap.’ : 
‘You know you wished to the Texful your pr 
would never want re-filling,’ said the voice ® 
plainly as it could, while laughing all the umé 
‘so your desire is now gratified. You may smoke 
till the day of judgment.’ 4 
Jacob, in fear and trembling, recalled to i" 





chance of being the last of his name who had filled 





his impious wish; and even his regret at having 
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heen jilted by the widow Van Bree was forgotten | occurred to Jacob Kats. He saw the multitudi- 
in the intensity of his alarm. nous tormentors form into regular rank and file, and 
‘Smoke away, Jacob Kats !—I’m full of capital | then, as if his mouth had been a breach which he 
tobacco,’ continued the little wretch, with a chuc-| had ‘armed to the teeth,’ they presented their 
kle. The terrified cobbler was thinking of refas- | stems like so many bayonets, and charged in mili- 
ing, yet too much afraid of the consequences ; | tary fashion, screaming, laughing and shouting, in 
while his tormentor, distorting his hideous features {a manner sufficiently terrible to scare the senses 
in a more abominable grin, shrieked outin his shrill | out of all the cobblers in Christendom. Slowly 
treble— the trembling wretch retreated before the threaten- 
‘You must smoke me—no use refusing now /|ing phalanx; but he was surrounded—his baek 
Here I am, old boy, with a full bowl, that will} was against the wall—there was no escape; and 
never burn out—never, never, never! so you’d best | with one leap the enemy were in the citadel. Ex- 
smoke.’ And then, as if noticing his indecision, | traordinaty as it may appear, Jacob did not lose his 
he exclaimed, with a fresh burst of horrid laughter, | presence of mind. As they were all jostling and 
‘ Well, if you wont, I'll make you; so, here goes!’ | giggling, and crying out to be smoked, the uncon- 
and before his wretched victim was aware of the | quered cobbler firmly grasped the whole mass of 
mancuvre, he jumped stem foremost into his mouth. | his foes in both his hands to make a last attempt at 
‘Now, smoke away, old boy, or worse will fol- | their destruction, by throwing them into a tub of 
low,’ said the little satyr, threateningly. water in which he soaked his leather, that happen- 
Jacob was in such a state of fright that he did | ed to be just within reach; but, in a manner inex- 
not dare to refuse ; but the first mouthful he inhal- | plicable to him, he felt that the more vigorously he 
ed seemed to choke him, as if it were the burning | grasped them in a body, the more rapidly they 
fumes of sulphur; and, gasping for breath, he | seemed to shrink from his touch, till nothing was 
brushed the pipe from his mouth. left but the orginal pipe, which suddenly slipped 
‘Smoke away, Jacob!—capital tobacco!’ scream- | Out of his hands. 
ed the voice, in a roar of fiendish mirth, as he im- ‘Well then, you wont smoke me,’ coolly re- 
mediately regained his position. In vain with one | marked the sooty demon ;— but,’ added he, in 
hand after the other, the miserable cobbler knocked | tones that made the marrow in Jacob’s bones turn 
the pipe from between his teeth; as fast as he | cold as ice—‘I’Lt smoke rou!’ 


struck it away, it returned to the same place.! While the last of the family of the Kats was re- 
‘Smoke away, old boy?’ continued his unrelent- | gecting upon the meaning of these mysterious 
ing enemy, as often as his fits of laughter would al- } words, tu his increasing horror he observed the 
low, ‘Smoke away '—capital tobacco P : _ | well smoked features of the satyr gradually swell 

Jacob Kats seemed in despair, when casting his | jnto an enormous bulk of countenance, as the same 
eyes upon his lapstone, a way of getting rid of the | process of enlargement transformed the stem into 
accursed pipe presented itself to his mouth. He legs, army and body, proportionately huge and tele 
threw down the grinning demon on the floor, and | rific ; but the monstrous face still wore its original 
with his lapstone raised above his head, was about expression, and seemed to the unhappy Dutchman 
tocrush it at a blow. ‘Smoke away, old boy!’ | as if he was looking at the cock of his eye through 


fixing itself again firmly between his teeth, before | 4 microscope. Without saying a word, the mon- 
J acob had time to put his intention into execution, ster, with the finger and thumb of his right hand, 
jeeringly continued the detested voice: ‘smoke 


caught up Jacob Kats by the middle just as an 

away !—capital tobacco 1’ ordinary man would take up an ordinary pipe, and 
With one great effort, such as great minds have | with his left hand twisted one of his victin’s legs 
recourse to on great occasions, Jacob let fall the | over the other as if they had been made of wax, 
stone, with a vigorous grasp caught hold of the | till they came to a tolerable point at the foot ; then, 
grinning pipe, and, as he thought, before he could | taking from a capacious pocket at his side a mode- 
make a guess as to what he was about to do, dash- | rate sized piece of tobacco, with the utmost impu- 
ed it into a thousand pieces upon the lapstone at | dence imaginable, he rubbed it briskly upon Jacob's 
his feet. ‘nose, which, as would any nose under such circum- 
. ‘Donner and blitzen !’ cried the delighted cob- | stanees, was burning with indignation; and the 
bler, ‘f have done fur you now !’ weed immediately igniting, av the poor cobbler lay 
Alas for all sublunary pleasures !—alas for all with his head down gasping for breath, he thrust 
Worldly convictions ! Instead of his enemy being | the flaming mass into his mouth, extended a pair 
broken into a thousand pieces, it was multiplied | of jaws that looked like the Grand Canal, quietly 
into'a thousand pipes—every one a fac simile of | raised Jacob’s foot between them, and immediately 
the original, each possessing the same impertinent | began to smoke with the energy of a steam engine! 
cock of the eye, each disclosing the same satirical | Miserable Jacob Kats !—-what agonies he endured! 
twist of the mouth, and all laughing like a troop of | At every whiff the inhuman smoker took, he could 
'yenas, shouting in chorus, ‘ Smoke, away! smoke | feel the narcotic vapor, hot as a living coal, drawn 
away, old boy !—capital tobacco !’ | rapidly down his throat through his veins and out 








j ‘he patience of a Dutchman may be great, but at his toes, to be puffed in high volumes out of the 
,. onsecrated patience of all Holland could not} menster’s mouth, till the place was filled with — 
stand unmeved on so trying occasion as that which | smoke. Jacob felt that his teeth were red hot— 
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that his tongue was cinder—and his drops of pers- 
piration coursed each other dewn his burning cheeks, 
like the waves of the Zuyder Zee on the shore 
when the tide’s running up. Jacob looked pitia- 
bly at his tormentor, and thought he discerned a 
glimpse of relenting im the atrocious ugliness of 
his physiognomy. 


He enclosed his enormous jaws, and removed 
from them the foot of his victim. The cobbler of 
Dort congratulated himself on the approach of his 
release. 


‘Jacob Kats, my boy!’ exclaimed the giant, in 
that quiet patronising kind of voice all men. affect, 
carelessly balancing Jacob on his finger and thumb 
at a little distance from his mouth, as he threw out 
along wreath of acid smoke: ‘ Jacob, you are a 
capital pipe—there’s no denying fhat. You smoke 
admirably—take my word for it ;? and then with- 
out a word of pity or consolation, he assumed his 
unnatural fumigations with more fierceness than 
ever. Jacob had behaved like a martyr—he had 
shown a spirit worthy ef the Kats in their best 
days; but the impertinence of such conduct was 
not to be endured. He would a minute since have 
allowed himself to have been dried into a West- 
phalia ham, to which state he had been rapidly 
progressing, but the insult he had just received 
had roused the dormant spirit of resistance in his 
nature; and, while every feature in the tyrant’s 
smoky face seemed illuminated with a thousand 
sardonic grins, having no better weapons at hand, 
Jacob hastily snatched the red cap off his head, and 
taking deliberately aim at his persecutor, flung it 
back into the very cock of his eye. The monster 
opened his jaws to utter a wail of agony, and down 
came the head of Jacob Kats upon the floor, and 
left him without sense or motion. 


How long the cobbler of Dort remained in this 
unvenviable situation it is impossible to say but he 
first was recalled to consciousness by a loud knock- 
ing at the door of his stall. 


‘Jacob! Jacob Kats !’ exclaimed the well known 
voice of his fair customer, in a tone of considerable 
impatience; and Jacob, raising himself on his 
elbows, discovered that he had fallen back off his 
stool; and the empty flask at his side, and the un- 
finished work on his lap, while they gave him a 
tolerably correct notion of his condition, did not 
suggest any remedy for the fatal consequences of 
disappointing the burgomaster’s nursery maid. It 
it is only necessary to add, that, with considerable 
difficulty, he managed to satisfy his important pa- 
troness: but, to the very day of his death, Jacob, 
who proved to be the last of the dynasty of Kats 
who enjoyed the dignity inseparable from the situa- 
tion as Cobblers of Dort, could not, with any de- 
gree of satisfaction, make up his mind as to whether 
the strange effects he had that day experienced had 
been caused by extraordinary indulgence in pickled 
herrings—or to prodigal allowance of Sheridan— 
or intense disappuintment for the loss of the widow 
Van Bree. 


OMNIPOTENCE OF THE DEITY. 








Original, 
OMNIPOTENCE OF THE DEITY, 


BY CHARLES BIRD BARRETT, 


Oh Sacred Muse, thy aid impart! 
To rapture wake the sounding lyre, 
Breathe kindly on my longing heart, 
A share of more than mortal fire! 
With votive hand the lay consign, 
To awful majesty divine, 
On whom all lite depends ! 
Whose dreadful form, we wond’ring trace 
Thro’ all the varied tract of space, 
Far as our utmost sight extends, 


The view our dazzled reason leaves behind, 
Exceeds all depth of thought and mocks the human 


mind. 


Whate’er in earth, in seas, im air, 
Strikes with delight the wond’ring eye, 
Proclaims aloud th’ Eternal’s care, 
And speaks a present Deity : 
The gentle gales—the storms that blow— 
The rushing floods—the streams that flow, 
With peacetul lapse along— 
The insect offspring of a day— 
The beasts that thro’ the forest stray— 
The birds’ untutor’d song, 


More strongly than an angel’s voice declare, 
Where’r we turn our eyes, that Gop is there! 


Now far beyond earth’s tiny goal, 
On contemplation’s wings I rise 
And view th’ unnumbered worlds that roll 
In order thro’ the sapphire skies, 
My mind the splendid scene explores! 
And now my rapid fancy soars 
To other suns, that far away, 
On distant systems pour the blaze of day, 
Beyond where Saturn wheels his tedious flight 
Around our cheering orb of light. 
Forward in vain my feeble thoughts I send, 
They rush forever, nor can find an end; 
On every side still open lie 
The beundiess fields of vast immensity. 


Could I sublimest numbers sing 
And wake to extacy the lyric string, 
Yet would my heart those numbers deem 
Unequal to so great a theme, 
Unequal to exalt His name, 
Whose awful presence guides the amazing frame 


Let all that breathe, to Him their voices raise, 
In one loud strain of gratitude and praise ‘ 
Who of all Nature’s wide extent the Soul, 
Exists in every part and animates the whole: 
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“T can scarcely believe my senses,” said Mr. 
Chauncey, as he was one morning sitting with 
Mrs. Atkins, “1 can scarcely believe my senses, 
when I see my oli classmate, whorn I left just 
out of college, and my little friend, Susan Leigh. 


whom I found sitting on her father’s knee when | 
lealled to take leave before my departure for | 


d 


Europe, now married, settled, established in life! 
It seems impossible! 
you ag a child !” ‘ 

Mrs. Atkins smiled. ‘ You forget that we are 
all six years older than when you left us; and 
perhaps you forget, too, that | was the youngest 
child, and had the privilege of sitting on my 
father’s knee much longer than daughters are 
wont todo. You and Charlies are about the same 
age, and 1 am but five vears my husband’s junior. 
Do you feel too young to marry?” 


may 


“O,no; | am now six and twenty, one year | 
your husband’s senior; and now that my wander- | 
ings are over, | should realiy like to marry soon, | 
could | find“ woman possessing those qualities | 


i wishin a wife, who would waite her fate with 
mine.” 

“ T conclude your taste has become fastidious, 
from your observation ef beauty and .accom- 
plishments in Europe,” said Mr. Atkins. 

“ No, not exactly so; but from close observa- 
tion of domestic life, 1 design to be guided by 
judgment rather than fancy in my choice; and 
sincerely hope 1 shall never be so much fascina- 
ted by the charms of any one as to be unable to 
form a correct opinion of her real character.” 
“You will not find it particularly easy to fall 
in love designed/y,” said Mrs. Atkins, laughing, 
“nor to save yourself from falling in love by the 
efiorts of reason and judgment. Of ene thing, 
however, your remark has satisfied me; at pre- 
sent you are completely heart-whole.” 

“ That is certainly true; and it is equally true 
that lam perfectly willing to fall in love with 
the first lady | meet, with whom there is a rea- 
sonable hope of living happily.” 

“ You really contemplate the subject with the 
most enviable coolness,” said Mrs. Atkins, again 
laughing. “ido not recollect to have heard any 
young gentleman talk of love and matrimony 
with such perfect calmness and self possession. 
How charming it will be, should the lady of your 
choice exercise as much judgment and have as 
litte enthusiasm as yourself! 
would be likely to disturb ‘the even tenor of 
your way !’” 

“It is very possible to talk of fire without 
srowing warm,” said Mr. Chauncey, smiling. 

‘But, seriously, | hope to love my wife, should I 
ever marry, with my whole soul. What misery 
{o have one with such discordant qualities as 
would alternately kindle and quench the flame 
ofaffection! The heart must soon wither under 
such a process! It is my full belief that 


*‘L’hymen et ses liens 
Sont le plus grands ou des maux ou des biens,’ 


aad 1 would therefore use circumspecticn in a 
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have always thought of | 


Truly, nothing | 
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pursue the journey of life alone, than to feel a 
| doubt whether the society of my wife will in- 
| crease or diminish my happiness! Should my 
| heart ever be warmed to love,’’ he added, while 
| his eyes beamed in a manner that showed how 
deeply he could love—‘ Should my heart ever 
| be warmed to love, may its fire be unceasingly 
fed by the same gentle hand that first kindled 
‘he name—and may it burn brighter and clearer, 
until lost im that world, the only element of 
which is love! May my wife be a gentle spirit 
| to accompany me in the path to beaven, and lure 
me back to it, if tempted to stray—and not a 
scourge to drive me thither as the only place of 
refuge from herself.” 

‘You are grown so solemn, Mr. Chauncey,” 
said Mrs. Atkins, ‘‘ and seem to lool for a wife 
so free from human imperfections, so angelic, 
that [ am almost afraid to tell you that lam ex- 
pecting a visit from two of my young friends, 
with one or other of whom L had hoped you might 
be pleased.” 

** 1 do not expect freedom from human imper- 
fections, irs. Atkins; but I dohope for freedom 
from gross defects. But who are these friends 
of whom you speak ?” 

** The eldest, who is not far from my own age, 
is my cousin, Augusta Leigh—and the other is 
Abby Eustace, my favorite school-friend, who is 
two years younger.” 

“ And can you tell me nothing concerning 
'them but their names, and ages?” asked Mr. 
Chauncey. 

“ No—positively I will tell you nothing else, 
except that either of them is pretty enough for a 
man who does not make beauty his first requisite 
| in a wife; and each has fortune enough for one 
} who does not marry expressly for money. This 
‘is ali I will tell you; but as they will be here in 
| the course of a week, you will have an opportu- 
| nity of studying their respective characters for 
yourself.” 

After a few minutes’ thoughtful silence, Mr. 
‘hauncey said— 

* No, Mrs. Atkins, I think I shall not be fasti- 
'dious; L think | shall be able to overlook imper- 
| fections in my wife, as I hope she would be wil- 

ling todo in me. Qualities and acquirements 

which many might deem indispensables, I could 
| dispense with; but there is one quality that I 
| consider of primary importance—and next to 
| pure and firm principles, that is what I shall seek 
| for in my choice.” 
| ** And what is that?” asked Mrs. Atkins. 
| 


matter of so much consequence. Let me rather 








| ( 


* You will forgive me if | do not answer that 
i question. 1 wish to observe and judge for my- 
| self, and shall be more likely to judge correctly, 
if it is not Known for what | am looking.” 

* Well,” said Mrs. Atkins, “you appear very 
moderate and reasonable in your demands—and 
yet, were I an unmarried lady, | should be more 
afraidof you than ofany young gentleman | have 
seen. leally, you are so calm, and reasonable 


and scrutinising, as to be quite terrifying. Give 
me the creature of impulse—of passion—of en- 
thusiasm, wbo will be too much carried away 
with his own feelings, to be able to investigate 
my character tooclearly ; whose warm imagina- 
tion willclothe me in the virtues and attractions 
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of its own rosy hues. Surely,” she added aftera 
momentary pause, ‘* Surely had Charles been of 
your temperament, | should never have known 
the happiness of being his wife!” 

One day about a week after the preceding 
conversation had taken place, Mrs. Atkins was 
seated in her parlor with her two friends, who 
had arrived a day or two before, when Miss 
Leigh raised her eyes from the work that was in 
bor hand te an opposite window, inquired who 
that elegant looking young man was, conversing 
with a lady, on the other side of the street. 

“That?” said Mrs. Atkins, advancing to the 
window—-“that is Mr. Chauncey, one of 
Charles’s old friends.” 

“ Horace Chauncey, who recently returned 
from Europe?” asked Miss Leigh. 

“ The same,” answered Mrs. Atkins. “ He 
will give us a call, presently, I dare say, as he 
comes here very often.” 

Before Mr. Chauncéy arrives, there is just | 
time to sketch a hasty outline of the portraits of | 
the two young ladies. Miss Leigh was tall, well | 
made, and commanding in her person. Her | 
face was brilliant, with black eyes and dark 
hair, but rather pale than otherwise, except 
when tinted by some degree of excitement. Miss 
Eustace was rather below the medium of stature 
of woman, beautifully formed, and the most 
cheerful, happy looking creature in the world. 
Her eyes, shaded by long silken lashes, were of 
an undefinable color, and were dark or light, as 
intellect and feeling were awakened, or lay 
quiet. Her face was blooming; yet the color | 
was so constantly changing its shade, that it ; 
seemed but the attendant on a heart “ alive to 
every touch of joy or woe.” 

Mrs. Atkins was right. Ina few minutes Mr. 
Chauncey came in, and was made acquainted 
with the young ladies. When Miss Leigh’s 
name was mentioned, she calmly raised her 
eyes, and answered his civilities with the self 

ossession that 1s common to well bred young 
adies, on being made known to a strangerg but 
when Miss Eustace’s turn came her color 
heightened to a burning glow, and a slight and 
rather tremulous courtesy, was the only answer 
she made to the few words of compliment he ut- 
tered. “Has he forgotten!” thought she, as 
she yesamed her seat—‘* Can he have forgot- 
ten?” 

Mr. Chauncey lengthened his visit to nearly 
an hour, but itdiffered not materially from other | 
visits of a similar kind. The conversation was 
of a general and desultory character, and car- 
ried on in a lively manner by Mrs. Atkins, Mr. 
Chauncey and Miss Leigh— Miss Eustace never 
uttered a word, except when directly addressed. 
On taking leave, Mr. Chauncey promised to 
profit by the invitation of Mrs. Atkins, to visit 
them very frequently. He wasliterally in search 
ofa wife ; and it was his wish to become really 
acquainted with those young ladies he met, in 
whom there was nothing which from the first 
moment told hirn that an union with them was 
impossible. The two friends of Mrs. Atkins 
were certainly not of this number, and his study 
of their characters soon became deeply interest- 
ing: that of Miss Leigh, because she had a great 
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fascinating in conversation, with a heart over- 
flowing with kindly feelings, and a head filled 
with noble sentiments and independent thought; 
that of Miss Eustace, because he had to judge 
her by her countenance, as she was extremely 
retiring and taciturn when he was present. Her 
face, however, was no very dull study; for of 
her, if of any one, it might perhaps have been 
said— her body thought;” and occasionally, 
when he met her eye, there was a flash across 
his memory of something he had long before 
seen, or felt, or dreamed—an undefinable sensa- 
tion of pleasure, but too evanescent to be caught 
or retained. 

** How do you like Susan’s guests, Horace?” 
Mr. Atkins inquired one day, after Mr. Chaun- 
cey had seen them a number of times. 

“How am | to form an opinion of Miss 
Eustace?” asked Mr. Chauncey. ‘“ She indeed 
looks very much alive, but never utters a word 
when she can avoid it.” 

’ * How!” said Mr. Atkins. “ I had never dis- 
covered that she is not as conversable and enter- 
taining as Augusta, and far more playful.” 

* Indeed!” said Mr. Chauncey. ‘“ But it has 
certainly not been so when | have met them. I 
think Miss Leigh peculiarly brilliant and pleas- 
ing in conversation. She appears to be a fine 
—a noble gir!.” : 

“They are both fine, noble girls,” said Mr. 
Atkins. “It is not every day that we meet those 
who are equally so.” 

Mr. Atkins had not often been at home when 
his friend was at his house, but Mr. Chauncey’s 
remark led him to notice Miss Eustace particu- 
larly whenever he witnessed their succeeding 
interviews. One evening Mr. Chauncey was 
with them, and Mr. Atkins chanced to be seated 
a little apart from his wife, her cousin, and Mr. 
Chauncey, who were, as usual, in the full tide of 
conversation, when Miss Eustace, on rising to 
leave the room, passed near him. He caught 
her hand, and drawing her toward him, said, 1 
a low tone: : : 

“* Where is your voice this evening, Abby? 

“* My voice!” said Miss Eustace. — | 

“O, lam glad you have not lost it—but wy 
have you not spoken for these two hours?” 

** And have | not?” asked Miss Eustace. 

“ Scarcely,” answered Mr. Atkins. 

* Then | suppose it was because I had nothing 
to say,” said the smiling girl. | 

“ But you are not usually so silent,” remark- 
ed Mr. Atkins. ; 

“ Perhaps it would be better ifI were. But 
truly, though you may doubt it, there are times 
when L had much rather listen than talk. 

* Especially when my friend Horace is exert: 
ing his colloquial powers! hey?” 

** Just as you please, sir,” said Miss Eustace, 
again smiling, but with some little appearance ol 
embarrassment, and withdrawing her hand, she 
left the room. i 

Mr. Chauncey did profit by the invitation 0 
Mrs. Atkins, to visit her very frequently. “ 
Eustace interested him. He loved, when 00 
too much engrossed in conversation himself, r 
watch the bright, the cheerful, the intellectua!, 
the ever varying expression of ber countenance: 
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and happiness: and the dimples about her mouth 
and cheeks, the very abode of joy and content. 
There was something about her to sooth and 
exhilarate at the same time. But Miss Leigh 
soon awakened in him a deeper, a more engross- 
ing interest.—Her talents, which were neither 
concealed nor displayed, commanded his ad- 
miration; her compassionate feelings and ele- 
vated principles wen bis esteem; so that scarce- 
ly three weeks had elapsed from the commence- 
ment of his acquaintance with her, ere he was 
more sedulously aiming to learn bow he might 
render himself acceptable to her. than to ascer- 
tain whether the indispensable quahty for 2 good 
wife, was a component part of her character. 

One fine morning, Mr. and Virs. Atkins, Mr. 
Chauncey, and the young ladies, were to go out 
on horseback. The three former were ready 
and waiting in the parlor, when the two latter 
came from their chamber. 

“You have very becoming riding-caps, young 
ladies,’ said Mr. Atkins, * but I think neither 
of you have put them on quite right. Come, 
Abby,” headded, playfully, “let me adjust your’s 
more to my own mind.” 

“Oh, do,” said Miss Eustace, holding up her 
blooming face; ** make me look as pretty as you 
possibly can.” 


“There!” said Mr. Atkins, after drawing the 
cap a little more on one side; “ 1 will leave it to 
the company if that is not a great improvement. 
Now, Augusta, let me try my hand at yours.” 

“No, thank you sir,” said Miss Leigh, ele- 
vating her head, while her color was somewhat 
heightened—* 1 will wear my cap according to 
my own taste this morning, if you please.” 

‘“O, | beg a thousand pardons for my pre- 
sumption,’ said Mr. Atkins, “your taste is 
much more correct than mine—I really beg 
your pardon.” 


Miss Leigh made no reply, but gave her hand 
to Mr. Chauncey, who was waiting to receive it, 
and the little party immediately started on their 
excursion. For awhile they all were rather 
silent, and seemed entirely engrossed in the 
management of their horses, but the weather 
was charming—their exercise exhilarating ; and 
ere lons, each one was enjoying a fine flow of 
spirits.—They rode several miles, and on their 
return home encountered a company of Irish 
people, men, women, and children. They look- 
ed wayworn and weary; and the faces of the 
children even wore an expression of anxiety and 
depression, as if they felt all the force of the 
iriendlessness of strangers in a strange land. 
Mr. Atkins and his friends stopped to talk with 
them a few minutes,and bestow charity accord- 


10g to each one’s ability or inclination, and then 
rode on. 


Nityy: Mr. Chauncey,” said Miss Leigh, in a 
OW tone, after riding a little way in silence, 

what pitiable objects those people were! As 
Kood by nature, and undoubtedly some of therm 
at least, much more amiable in disposition than 
myself—why is it that there is so vast a differ- 
ence in our lots?—How is it that | can ever be 
/ngrateful or perverse, while thus distingui+hed 
y unnumbered and undeserved blessings!” 

er tone was that of the deepest sympathy and 
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humility, and her eyes were swimming in tears 
as she spoke. 

Had Mr. Chauncey uttered the thought of his 
heart, he would have told her, that she was the 
mest amiable, the most lovely, the most deserv- 
ing among the whole family of man! And his 
eyes did utter it, so far as his eyes were capable 
of utterance, though his tongue only spoke of the 
vast disparity that Infinite ‘Wisdom sees best to 
make in the outward circumstances of his crea- 
tures in this world. When about taking leaveat 
Mr. Atkins’s door, Mr. Chauncey received a 
pressing invitation to return to take tea, and 
spend the evening—an invitation he promptly 
accepted. 

At an early hour in the evening Mr. Chauncey 
was seated amid his circle of friends in Mrs. 
Atkins’s parlor. Before tea was brought in, and 
while at the table, conversation flowed as usual; 
and it was conversation—the exercise of the 
mind, the collision of wit, the interchange of 
opinion, the expression of sentiment, and not the 
idle and frivolous chit-chat, nor the oftentimes 
mischievous and envenomed gossip that is some- 
times so mis-called. After the tea things were 
removed and the ladies had settled themselves to 
their several employments, Mr. Chauncey, at 
the request of Mrs. Atkins, read aloud the best 
of Mrs. Opie’s tales, namely, ‘* White Lies.”’ 
Mr. Chauncey’s voice was rich and mellow, his 
intonations and emphasis perfect, so that what- 
ever he read produced the full effect the author 
intended. is present little auditory paid him 
the compliment of the most profound silence, till 
he finished the tale and closed the volume. 

** That is a faultless story,” said Mr. Atkins. 
“Do you not think so?” All except Miss Eus- 
tace expressed their approbation of it in warm 
terms. She remained silent. 

*“ What says my little Abby to it?” said Mr. 
Atkins. ‘“ Do you dissent frem the common 
opinion ?”’ 

“I think it highly interesting and instructive,” 
Miss Eustace replied, ‘* but not faultless.” 

** Pray point out the faults,’ said Mr. Atkins. 
** Let us have the benefit of your critique upon 
a.” 

Miss Eustace blushed, and begged to be ex- 
cused. She was sorry she had expressed any 
feeling of disapprobation. But Mr. Atkins per- 
sisted she should point out the defects she disco- 
vered, in which he was joined by the rest of the 
circle Blushing still more deeply, Miss Eus- 
tace said— 

** Clara could not have felt true friendship for 
Eleanor, or she would not have manifested such 
indelicate joy when the latter was proved so 
base.” 

“Clara’s own explanation that she had a 
dearer friend, at whose escape she rejoiced, was 
a sufficient apology.” 

This opinion, though differently expressed, 
was uttered by every one at the same moment, 
Mr. Chauncey excepted. 

“That, as [ think, is another defect,” said 
Miss Eustace. ‘* Was there no indelicacy in her 
permitting that dearer friend to see that she 
loved him, and calculated on theoffer of his hand 
while he yet had made no declaration of attach- 


‘ment to her?” 
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“ Her amiable sincerity would atone for that 
Heh og if it could be called a fault,” said Mr. At- 

ins. 

“‘ Hardly, I think,’ said Miss Eustace. “I 
always was sorry the passage was written, es- 
pecially as it was written by a woman, and have 
ever been inclined to jump it when reading the 
tale. I like not that female delicacy should be 
sacrificed, even at the shrine of sincerity. But 
Mrs. Opie not unfrequently sins against the more 
refined and retiring delicacy of her sex.” 

* In what other instance do you think she has 
done it, Miss Eustace?”’ asked Mr. Chauncey. 

**O,in many,” Miss Eustace replied. ‘‘ Any 
one who understands the true female character, 
and who will read her works carefully, will 
easily detect them.” 

“QO, name them, name them, Abby,” said Mr. 
Atkins. . 

“ Yes, name some other,” said Mrs. Atkins. 

“There is one in Madaline that now occurs to 
me,” said Miss Eustace, “that struck me as 
grossly indelicate, and, indeed, not true to na- 
ture. Madaline says of herself, that she sang 
louder than usual one evening when she sup- 
posed that Mr. Falconer was listening behind 
the hedge, that he might hear her.” 

* Was that false to nature, as well as indeli- 
cate, Abby?” asked Mr. Atkins. 

Coloring more highly than ever, while her 
silken lashes fell over her eyes, as if to conceal 
their deep expression, she replied— 

**T should have supposed that the idea of the 
proximity of one so dear to her, under such cir- 
cumstances, would have rendered it impossible 
for her to sing as loud as usual, if indeed, she 
could sing at all.” 

‘“*Mr. Atkins, who was seated by her, whis- 
pered in her ear,—* What happy fellow taught 
oe of the effect of the tender passion, 

ye” 

This question covered her whole face and 
neck with a glow of carmine; but in a low and 
somewhat tremulous tone, she said— 

“May not instinct teach a woman how she 
would probably be affected under such circum- 
stances?” 

* Possibly,” said Mr. Atkins, “but for all that, 
I do suspect you most grievously.” 

All the little party continued to converse in 
the most animated manner, Miss Eustace ex- 
cepted. She was making a feather screen for 
Mrs. Atkins, and she now applied herself to her 
work with the most persevering diligence, and 
in perfect silence. 

* Do let us hear the sound of your voice again, 
Abby,” said Mr. Atkins, in an under tone. 
** You have now maintained the most profound 
silence for more than an hour. Pray, speak 
once again.” 

* I will,’ said Miss Eustace, “ for I am just 
going to ask Augusta if my screen will do.” 

**T can tell you that it will,” said Mr. Atkins ; 
‘* it is very handsomely made.”’ 

But Miss Leigh differed from him in opinion. 
“It is not so pretty as it might be, Abby,” said 
she. “ The different colored feathers are not so 
arranged as to produce the best effect.” 

* Are they not?” said Miss Eustace. “ lhave 
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But you are correct, Augusta,” added she, after 
holding the screen in different points of view; it 
is really a gaudy looking thing. 1 will give it 
to some child who needs a fan, and will be de- 
lighted with its gay colors, and make another for 
my friend.” 

**O no, Abby,” said Mrs. Atkins, “ you shall 
not talxe that trouble. This is really a hand. 
some screen.” 

“So I thought,” said Miss Eustace, “ until 
Augusta helped to open my eyes to its glaring 
defects. No, no, | will make another for you. 
Should you carry this, it might be thought that a 
Sachem had robbed some fair one of his tribe, 
and laid the spoils at your feet. 1 should take 
no pleasure in giving you any thing so ill looking 
—in such bad taste.” 

* Just as you please, dear,” said Mrs. Atkins; 
“though 1 am sorry that you should give your- 
self so much trouble.” 

“ ] shall not esteem it a trouble,” said Miss 
Eustace, as she resumed her seat, and at the 
same time her taciturnity.. 

Miss Leigh was peculiarly happy this evening. 
Mr. Chauncey did not, it is true, converse with 
her any more than usual, nor say any thing to 
her that he might not have said to another; but 
there was something in his manner, in the tone 
of his voice, and in the expression of his eyes, 
when he addressed her, that betrayed his ad- 
miration, his growing preference. Mrs. Atkins 
observed it with much pleasure. She truly 
loved Miss Eustace, and would not have been 
dissatisfied, had she become the object of Mr. 
Chauncey’s choice; yet her cousin Augusta was 
the one she had in her own mind selected for bis 
wife. But Mr. Atkins saw it with something 
like regret. Though he really thoughtthat Miss 
Leigh was, as he had said to Mr. Chauncey,a 
fine, a noble minded girl, yet she was not his fa- 
vorite of the two young ladies. He loved Mr. 
Chauncey with a warm attachment; and Miss 
Eustace, according to his opinion, was the very 
person to secure his happiness. . 

After Mr. Chauncey took leave, Mr. Atkias 
and Miss Eustace chanced to be left alone fora 
short time, when the former abruptly said— 

** You really vex me, Abby.” 

“Vex you! how? I am very sorry,” said 
Miss Eustace. 

“Why, here is my friend Horace, who is de- 
cidedly the finest fellow | ever knew, whom you 
are permitting Augusta to earry off, without one 
effort to contést the prize!” 

“ Effort! Mr. Atkins?’ said Miss Eustace. 
“Would you have me make an effort to attract 
his attention?” 

* No—not exactly make an effort ; but I would 
have you do yourself justice—would have you 
let him see a little what youare. Why cannot 
you talk as much when he is here, as you do a 
other times ?” geen 

“You are now laughing at me!” said Miss 
Eustace. ‘I have been quite ashamed of my- 
sell, ever since | was drawn on to say so much 
about Mrs. Opie’s works.” ; 

“The only time you have spoken this evel 
ing!” said Mr. Atkins. * Truly you have gr 
cause to be ashamed of your loquacity! ys 





been trying to make it as pretty as possible. 





Augusta said more words to him in half ao 
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to-night, than he has heard you utter since you 
have been here!” 

“1t may be so,” said Miss Eustace; but you 
may depend on it, Mr. Atkins, that 1 will never 
speak a word when [ should otherwise be silent, 
nor say anything different from what I should 
otherwise say, to secure the attention, or meet 
the apprubation of any gentleman in the world!” 

“You are incorrigible!” said Mr. Atkihs. 
“And another thing—either you dislike Horace, 
or are attached to some other man. I suspect 
the latter. 1 have watched you a little this 
evening, and noticed a shade of sadness—of 
melancholy, on your brow, that I never saw be- 
fore. I donot wish, my dear Abby, from idle 
curiosity, to pry into the secrets of your heart— 
but tell me—is not my suspicion correct?” 

“1 do most truly assure you itis not,” Miss 
Eustace had just time to reply, ere Miss Leigh 
re-entered the parlor, and the former imme- 
diately left the room. 

“QO, how thankful l am,” thought she, as she 
shut herselfin her own chamber—* how thank- 
ful 1 am that he framed his questions as he did! 
otherwise what could | have done? Dislike 
Horace Chauncey! Love some other man! O, 
would the former were trae! Would I had 
passed through the same Lethe in which he 
seems to have been plunged! But no matter—I 
will soon go home and then strive to grow for- 
getful mysel!; for never will Ll try to refresh his 
memory! Sad! said Mr. Atkins? I will not be 
soifl can help it!’ Humming a cheerful air, 
which, however, lost somvthing of its sprightli- 
hess, though none of its melody, as she warbled 
it, she returned to the parlor. 

As day succeeded day, the visits of Mr. 
Chauncey became more frequent, and the inter- 
est Miss Leigh inspired more obvious. The 
seat next her he always, if possible, secured; if 
that was occupied, the back of her chair fre- 
quently afforded him a support. He interested 
himself in all her pursuits—looked over the book 
she was reading—examined and admired her 
work,—and never seemed completely happy un- 
less near her, and having some object of mutual 
interest. 

Meantime, despite Miss Eustace’s resolution, 
the was frequently sad; and notwithstanding 
her efforts at concealment, which led her to ap- 
pear unnaturally gay, Mr. Atkins saw it. He 
was observiny her closely, but silently ; not even 
suggesting to Mrs. Atkins that any change was 
coming over her friend. But he noticed that the 
moment after the frolic or the joke was passed, a 
seriousness rested upon her features, as uona- 
tural to them as frivolity was to her manners.— 

hen Mr. Chauncey was present, she indeed 
appeared nut much different from formerly, ex- 
Cept that her cheek was less frequently dimpled 
with a smile, her eyes were more intently fixed 
on her work, and her silence, if possible, was 
More profound than ever. Sometimes, when a 
pang of peculiar bitterness shot through her 

fart, she would resolve on closing her visit im 
mediately ; but when she hinted the intention to 
= Atkins, that lady seemed so much hurt. 
me 80 strenuously opposed to such a measure, 
oe she abandoned the idea. Yet how could she 

ay ey moaths longer,—which was the term 
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originally fixed for her visit,—witnessing that, 
which she witnessed—that which was constantly 
enhancing her disquietude? Often in the retire- 
ment of her chamber, she would take herself se- 
verely to task. ‘* How foolish—how worse than 
foolish I have been, thus year after year, 
to let one idea engross my heart, without ever 
looking forward, for a moment, to a result like 
this! Common sense, common prudence, com- 

mon discretion would have taught me better! 

Yet 1 considered neither; but permitted my 

foolish imagination to indulge itself at the ex- 

pense of my peace. Childishinfatuation! But 

I will thus indulge myself nc longer. This at- 

tachment shall be rooted out! He and Augusta 

will make a noble couple. I see it—much as 

my heart rebels against it. They will love and 

be happy! What if she will not study his very 

wish, as I could not help doing, and lose her 

very being in his! he will love her; and the ob- 

servation of her shining qualities, will leave him 

no time to regret the absence of trifling and 

minor attentions or virtues. I must, | wild forget 

this dream of years, which else will involve me 

in misery if not in guilt. Too much already has 

my heart been divided between heaven and 

earth! and richly do | deserve this suffering, for 

permitting a creature, however exalted in virtue 

—and O, how exalted he is! how far above all 

others that | have seen! yet how wicked | have 

been to permit him to engross so much of that 

love, which before His sacred altar, I promised 

should be first of all for my God! Father,’ she 

cried, while she raised her tearful eyes to 

heaven, “draw my affections to thyself, though 

my heart-strings should be severed !” 

Both Miss Leigh and Miss Eustace were 
much attached to Mrs. Atkins, and were fre- 
quently employed in making some fancy article 
—some elegant trifle, to leave behind them as 
tokens of their regard. Miss Eustace had 
finished a screen, which could not but satisfy the 
most delicate taste, and was now engaged in 
embroidering a white satin reticule for her 
friend; while Miss Leigh was making a pyramid 
of various kinds of shells, as an ornament for the 
mantel-piece. This last was quite an arduous 
undertaking, as many of the shells were exceed- 
ingly small, and required great skill and taste so 
to arrange them, as at once to match them with 
precision, and display their beauty to the great- 
est advantage. 

All the little circle at Mr. Atkins’s watched 
the progress of the pyramid with interest, and 
with admiration of its beauty, and the taste of 
the fair architect. Mr. Chauncey was almost a 
daily witness of its increasing height, and cer- 
tainly not behind any one ia the praise he be- 
stowed on it. He would sit foran hour together, 
assorting the shells, and admiring the delicate 
fingers that fitted them in their places so neatly; 
abov = all admiring the power that enabled the 
architect to carry ona work that seemed to re- 
quire so much care and ingenuity, while her 
mind seemed quite free to enyage in any subject 
of conversation, however foreiga to her employ- 
ment. 

One morning as Miss Leigh was seated in the 
recess which was devoted to her use while erect- 
ing her pyramid, Miss Eustace came as she fre- 
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uently did, to overlook her for a few minutes. 
— looked on in silence for some time, and then 
said,— 

“It is the most beautiful thing, Augusta, that 
leversaw. But is it quite perpendicular?” 

“ Perfectly so,’’ said Miss Leigh. 

“Perhaps it is the position from which I now 
view it, that makes it seem to lean a little to- 
ward your right hand,” said Miss Eustace. 

“It undoubtedly is,” said Miss Leigh; * for it 
is precisely perpendicular.” 

“It is really the most beautiful thing I ever 
saw,’ repeated Miss Eustace; and soon after 
took a seat on the other side of the room. 

She had been but a short time settled to her 
work, when Mr. Chauncey made his appear- 
ance; and just passing {he compliments of the 
morning, he drew a chatr toward Miss Leigh’s 
table, and seated himself beside her. 

** What are you doing, Miss Leigh?” said he 
in a tone of surprise, as soon as he had had time 
to observe that instead of adding shells to the 
fabrics, he was deliberately removing them: 
“ Have you made any mistake ?”’ 

* Abby has been finding fault with my work,” 
she replied. Her words seemed to almost choke 
her, and her eyes sparkled with unusual fire, 
while a very bright spot burned on her cheek. 

“Fault! what fault?” asked Mr. Chauncey. 

In an instant Miss Eustace was beside the ta- 
ble, and catching the hand that was about to re- 
move another shell, she cried— 

* Dear Augusta, what do you mean! you must 
not remove another shell from this beautiful 
fabric ?” 

With a motion not perfectly gentle, Miss 
Leigh withdrew her hand from Miss Eustace’s 
grasp, and in silence proceeded to remove the 
shell. 

“ Do persuade her, Mr. Chauncey,” said Miss 
Eustace, with eagerness, ** Do persuade hér to 
let alone this work of destruction. I only asked 
her if it was quite perpendicular; and no doubt 
it was my point of observation that made it ap- 
pear otherwise. Dear Augusta,” she added, 
throwing her arms around her friend’s neck, 
*‘ do desist from your present purpose. I wish l 
had kept my foolish tongue quiet. You know 
not how sorry | am that I made the remark !”’ 

But Miss Leigh would not yield. Releasing 
herself from Miss Eustace’s arms she returned 
to her work of demolition, while she said— 

*] shall take it to pieces, Miss Eustace. I like 
not that any thing should go from beneath my 
hand that is not perfect!” 

“That is a right principle,’ thought Mr. 
Chauncey, “‘and is an excuse for——” He 
stopped short, for he found himself in danger of 
having his judgment warped by the emotions of 
his heart. Fixing his eyes on the pyramid, he 
fell into a train of musing. 

“It is quite perpendicular, is it not, Mr. 
Chauncey?” said Miss Kustace, supposing his 
mind engrossed by the object he seemed so in- 
tently viewing. “Is it not quite perpendicular?” 
she repeated. 

“It is not,” said Mr. Chauncey, roused by her 
reiterated question to examine the pyramid with 
a critical eye—* it is not; though | did not no- 
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defect, however, is so slight, that few persons 
probably would notice it.” 

“You will not take it to pieces, Augusta?” 
said Miss Eustace, in an entreating tone. 

Miss Leigh removed her work to a greater dis- 
tance from her, and turning it slowly around 
examined it carefully. 


‘* Yes, | must take it down, Abby—at least 
thus far,” said she, placing her finger on the py- 
ramid. “ The effect is not so slight as Mr. 
Chauncey says. Every one will observe it. | 
should have done so myself as soon as I had com: 
pleted it. Lam very glad you noticed it so sea- 
sonably, notwithstanding my petulency—my ill 
humor. Will you forgive me Abby ?” she added. 
as she looked up with an expression of regret on 
her features, while she held up her lips for a kiss! 
‘| have nothing to forgive,” said Miss Eustace, 
as she placed her lips on those of her friend with 
the warm kiss of affection. 


Mr. Chauncey drew a long breath, as if re- 
heved from an oppressive burden. 

Yet notwithstanding the speedy reconciliation. 
Mr. Chauncey’s visit was not as pleasant as 
usual. Miss Leigh seemed too intent on takiog 
her work to pieces, to converse with her usual 
vivacity. Nordid ber countenance wear exact- 
ly its most agreeable expression. In a few 
minutes after the mutual kiss had been given, a 
look of uneasiness—of discontent setfled on her 
features—and a certain something lurked about 
her eye and brow, which, to say the least, was 
not attractive. There was something, too, in the 
closing of her mouth, that rendered her far less 
beautiful than usual. All this might have arisen 
from the unpleasantness of the task of taking to 
pieces that which she had put together with so 
much care and pains. But be the cause whatit 
might, Mr..Chauncey was paralysed by the ef- 
fect. He made one or two efforts at conversa- 
tion, as he {ound silence very embarrassing. He 
tasted not that ricli enjoyment which he some: 
times had, while sitting in perfect silence beside 
the object of his admiration. . But his efforts to 
converse were unavailing, as Miss Leigh answer- 
ed only by monosyliables. He wished Miss 
Eustace would do something to break the spell; 
but she had resumed her seat and her work 00 
the other side of the room, and was silent and 
unobtrusive as usual. Mrs. Atkins at length 
came in, and Mr., Chauncey hoped that relie! 
was now at’hand; but instead of this, the ul 
pleasant explanation of Miss Leigh’s retrogade 
work must be made. 

“ What a pity it is!” said Mrs. Atkins, “ wh) 
did not some one of us observe it sooner, to savé 
you so much trouble, Augusta ?”’ 

To this Miss Leigh made no reply, but with 
her mouth more firmly closed than ever, col 
tinued for a few minutes longer toundo her work: 
Increasing dissatisfaction, however, was legibly 
written on her countenance, till at length clo: 
her hands over the pyramid, she said, “ This # 
irksome!” and at the same instant pressed be" 
hands together and reduced the fabric toa co” 
plete ruin. 

“(, how could you doso?” cried Mrs. Atbiss- 
) ‘] will make one for you, Susan, after | 0 
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with this—all satisfaction in it was forever de- 
streyed !” 

If Miss Leigh ever appeared lovely and fas- 
cinating—if she ever appeared to be allthata 
woman should be, it was for the fortnight that 
succeeded the demolition of the pyramid: and 
Horace Chauncey at length surrendered him- 
self to the force of her attractions. And yet his 
heart had not the perfect eonsent of his judg- 
ment; or rather, he feared that if his judgment 
were perfectly well informed its sentence would 
be against him. ‘And yet, what have I to fear?” 
thought he. ‘* The strong attachment of her 
friends speaks volumes in her praise, even did 
she need such testimony in her favor. And do I 
not myself, constantly witness the vigor of her 
intellect—the correctness of her opinions—the 
delicacy of her feelings—the tenderness of ber 
sympathies? What canLlask more? Where 
else can I find as much? He sighed deeply as 
he added—* Mrs. Atkins spoke truth—l have 
become fastidious. lt am expecting that per- 
fection on earth, which is to be found only in 
heaven. And am I so perfect myself as to have | 
aright to expect perfection in a wife? Alas, | 
how many defects will you have to overlook in | 
ine, Augusta, should you ever be mine! and} 
mine you must be!—1 can—I will hesitate no | 
longer! This very evening you shall know the | 
wishes of my heart!’ He immediately opened | 
his writing desk, filled a page with the avowal | 
. his attachment, and closed by the offer of his | 
land. 

On entering his friend’s parlor ia ens. | 
Mr. Chauacey found the young ladies engaged} 
atchess; Mr. Atkins seated by them, watching | 
the progress of the game, while Mrs. Atkins 
was occupied with a book in another part of the | 
room. He was so often with them, that he came | 
in and went out almost like one of the family, so | 
that a bow and a * good evening” were all that | 
was necessary before he mingled in the group, | 
and became a participator in whatever was on | 
hand. He now stationed himseif behind Miss 
Leigh’s chair, and fastened his eyes on the chess 
board. For some time, however, he could not 
fx his mind on the game, so mucti were his 
thoughts engrossed by the important letter that 
seemed to burn in his pocket. 

“Our fair friends are so equally matched,” 
said Mr. Atkins, “that there is muck interest in 
watching the contest.” 

“Have you frequently played since you have | 
been here?” inquired Mr. Chauncey. 

Very seldom,” Miss Leigh replied. 

‘IT thought so,” said Mr. Chauncey, “ or [| 
must before this have fuund you thus engaged.” 
,. They played last evening,” said Mr. Atkins, 

and had a warmly contested battle.” 

, And who was the conqueror?” asked Mr. 

hauncey. 

D ‘O, Augusta,” said Miss Sustace, looking up, 

but much against my will, 4 assure you. I 
never tried harder for a victory in my life.’ 

M Then you bore your defeat admirably,” said 
, 4; Atkins, * For my part,! thought you quite 
indifferent about it, you appeared so well satis- 
ed after you had yielded the contest.” 
O, yes,—after 1 bad yielded,” said Miss 
ustace. “ The time of trial, you know, is when 
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one fears that they shall be obliged to yield. 
After all there is about as much satisfaction in 
being beaten as in beating; for one can scarcely 
help sympathising with an antagonist who has 
fought bravely but unsuccessfully.” 

“1 am happy to learn that you so much enjoy 
being beaten,” said Miss Leigh, smiling. 

“You think I shall soon have that enjoyment 
again?” said Miss Eustace, ‘‘and I shall, in- 
deed, unless | pay more attention to the game.” 

For a full hour from this time they made their 
moves in perfect silence—victory sometimes 
leaning on the one side, sometimes to the other. 
The two gentlemen were as much interested as 
the fair antagonists ; but they had taken differ- 
ent sides. Mr. Atkins’s sympathies all being 
enlisted for Miss Eustace—Mr. Chauncey’s, of 
course, for Miss Leigh. Both, however, were 
too gentlemanly to express their feelings by 
word or sign. Butat length the game seemed 
drawing to a close, and again in Miss Leigh’s 
favor, when a skilful move on Miss Eustace’s 
part, turned the whole face of the battle. Mass 
Leigh, however, seemed not aware of it,-so in- 
tent wasshe on the maneeuvre she had been per- 
forming. But Mr. Chauncey’s heart beat quick 
as he saw all her danger: and when she placed 
her fingers on a piece, to have moved which 
would have decided her fate at once, his self 
command forsook him, and uttering an emphatic 
** Ah!” he turned suddenly from the table. He 
could not endure to witness her defeat! 

Miss Leigh suspended her movement, but she 
was too much excited to see clearly, and aftera 
momentary pause, she made the fatal move. 
The next instant she saw her error—it was too 


| much—and at the moment when Mr. Chauncey 


resumed his post, with a flaming cheek and 
flashing eyes, sbe swept her arm across the ta- 
ble, exclaiming— 

*{ will never play another game of chess 
while | live!” 

Miss Eustace looked up with an expression of 
anxiety on Ler features; Mr. Atkins with one of 
undisguised displea:ure ; while the countenance 
of Mr. Chauncey spoke amazement and eonster- 
nation. Miss Leigh instantly left the table, and 
walked toward the fire, followed by Miss Eus- 
tace. 

** Who is the victor to night, Abby ?” inquired 
Mrs. Atkins, raising her eyes from her book. 

“ Neither,” said Miss Eustace, in a very soft 
and low tone; ‘* we did not finish the game.” 

‘** You know better, Miss Eustace!” said Miss 
Leigh; ‘“‘you know you are yourself victorious, 
and [ will never play another game of chess 
Her voice, though but slightly 
raised had the tone of passionate excitement; 
and her words were scarcely uttered, ere she 
burst into a paroxysm of tears. Miss Eustace 
again looked up withan expression of distress— 
stood suspended a moment as ifin doubt what to 
do, and then silently left the room. 

* Are you petritied ?” said Mr. Atkins, as he 
turned round, and observed Mr. Chauncey, 
standing immoveable beside the chess-table, his 
eyes rivited upon it. 

The question of Mr. Atkins roused him, and 
drawing out his watch, he said, while his voice 
betrayed much emotion— 
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“It is later than 1 thought—I must bid you 
good night!” 

* QO, not yet Horace,” said Mr. Atkins; “‘that 
unlucky game of chess has engrossed the whole 
evening. Come, sit down. Susan will throw 
aside her book—Augusta will get over her de- 
feat, and we will have some rational conversa- 
tion.” 

* You will excuse me this evening,” said Mr. 
Chauncey, and uttering a hasty “ good night,” 
he lefi the room. 

He was scarcely conscious of apy thing until 
he fouod himself in his own chamber at his 
boarding house. Stirring the decayed embers 
that jay on the hearth to make them burn more 
brightly, he snatched the lately written letter 
from his pocket, and laid it upon them. He 
watched it as it consumed, until the last particle 
was reduced to ashes, and then, drawing a long 
breath, he uttered an emphatic— Thank hea- 
ven!” 

An hour afterward he rang the bell for a ser- 
vant, gave some directions, and at five the next 
morning, while the stars were yet bright in the 
heavens, he tuok a seat in the mail coach, that 
whirled him rapidly away from the scene of his 
danger. 

“What has become of Mr. Chauncey?” in- 
quired Mrs. Atkins, the second evening after the 
decisive game of chess had been played—** He 
is staying from us much longer than usual, I 
think.” 


Miss Leigh looked up with a face of anxious 
inquiry, as Mr. Atkins replied— 

** Indeed I don’t know what has become of him. 
I have not had a sight of him since Tuesday 
evening. Perhaps,” he added, laughing, * per- 
haps he died of the fright you that night gave 
him, Augusta!” 

Coloring the deepest crimson, while the tears 
forced themselves to her eyes, Miss Leigh re- 

lied— 
es At least my hasty temper will frighten all 
our triends from your house, Mr. Atkins, should 
its effects not prove any more fatal. O, could 
my friends kuow how much my ungovernable 
passions cost me, they would pity as much as 
they blame me!” 

* QO, do not talk of it, dear Augusta,” said Miss 
Eustace, taking her hand. “ Forget it all, as 
we do, or remember it only to strive after more 
self command for the future. You remember 
how much we admired the sentiment we read 
yesterday— 


Qui sa:t se posseder, peut commander ax monde.’” 


* O, yes; but all my efforts at self possession 
are useless,” said Miss Leigh, almost sobbing; 
*“*] can never remember till it is too late; and 
then mortification and self-upbraiding are my 
just reward. I would give the world, Abby,” 
she added, as she parted the hair from her 
friend’s placid brow, * I would give the world 
had | your equanimity of temper!” 

“ Well, let us talk no more of it,” said Mr. 
Atkins. To-morrow | will look after the truant, 
and learn the cause of his absence.” 

He had scarcely done speaking when a ser- 
vant brought in the letters and papers which had 
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just arrived by the mail. Looking them over, 
Mr. Atkins caught up one, exclaiming — 

* This is curious! this must be Horace’s hand- 
writing, and the post mark is Boston.” 

** Pray open it,’ cried Mrs. Atkins. “ What 
does he say ?” ; 

** Why, he says,’ answered Mr. Atkins, after 


| rapidly running the letter over, ** he says that he 


writes to bid us a good-bye, that he could not 
come to utter it in his own person.” 

** Good-bye!” cried Mrs. Atkins, “ pray when 
did he leave town?” 

** At five the next morning after he left us,” 
said Mr. Atkins. 

** And how long is he to be absent?” Mrs. At- 
kins inquired. 

* Uncertaia,”’ answered her husband. “ The 
length of his absence will depeid on circum: 
stances. Perbaps we shall not see him again 
these three montis.” 

* This is very singular!” remarked Mrs. At- 
kins. ‘* Does he say what called him away in 
such haste to be gone for so long a period?” 





* Nota word. The letter seems to have been 
| wri(ten in great haste. I have never seen such 
|a scroll come from beneath Horace’shand. He 
| must have been in great haste.” 

Mr. Atkins then proceeded to open otlicr iet- 
ters and nothing further was said of Mr. 
Chauncey or his abrupt departure. Yet a glance 
at the faces of the trio of ladies would have 
| proved that the subject was not dismissed from 
their thoughts. Mrs. Atkins, with half closed 
eyes, sat looking at the fire with an air of ab- 
straction which showed that she was endeavor- 
ing to unravel theenigma. Miss Leigh’s features 
wore an expression of blank disappointment; 
and, after an unsuccessful attempt to conceal or 

ontrol her feebings, she retired to her chamber. 
The heightened color in Miss Eustace’s cheek 
was the only thing about her face that bespoke 
emotion; but an eye, fixed intently on the fril 
that fell over her bosom, would have seen will 
what force and rapidity her heart was beating, 

“Gone!” said Miss Leigh, as she closed the 
door of her chamber; ** Gone for three months: 
From me—forever! The die is cast!” She 
wept in the bitterness .of disappointment and 
mortification. She had for many days been hour- 
ly expecting the offer of his hand—the hand she 
most strongly wished to possess. She bad felt 
confident of his attachment—she had_ told her 
cousin of her expectations. She had read his 
affection, his admiration, in his eyes, in the tone 
of his voice. Had she been deceived? Had he 
iried to deceive her? O,no—Horace Chaunce} 
was above deceit. He had loved her !—but like 
a fool—or rather. like a fury, she had forced big 
from her! It must have’been so—that game 0! 
chess had sealed her fate! Such was the tral 
ofthought that accompanied her tumultuous a” 
compunctious feeliags. Her peace, her ogish 
ness, her self-respect were gone; and the mal 
bitter drop in her cup of sorrow, was the U! 
consciousness that she had brought on her of? 
inisery—that sHie deserved her wretchedness 

Krom this period all enjoyment of her visit : 
Mrs. Atkins was at an end. She dragged out 
week or two, every solitary moment o! “ 
was spent in bitter self upbraiding, and | 
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took an abrupt departure for home. Miss Eus- 
tace would have accompanied her, but to this 
Mrs. Atkins would not listen for a moment. 
“No, no, Abby,” said she, “it must not be! I 
cannot part with you both at once; and one day 
must not be taken from the time that your mother 
allotted for your visit, unless by providential ap- 
pointment.” et 

‘* Whom suppose you I saw alighting from the 
stage coach just now?” said Mr. Atkins with 
much animation, as he came in to tea one even- 
ing, a fortnight after Miss Leigh’s departure. 

** Horace Chauncey,” said Mrs. Atkins. 

“ Horace Chauncey !” repeated Mr. Atkins— 
“ How came you to think of him?” 

‘** Because there is no one likely to arrive here. 
whom I should be so glad to see,’ Mrs. Atkins 
replied. 

* Well, you are correct in your conjecture,” 
said Mr. Atkins. ‘It was Horace, and he has 
promised to look in upon us for a few minutes in 
the course of the evening. But you need not 
look so much moved, Abby; for I dare say 
nothing will happen to drive him away to-night.” 

“ There is nothing pleasant in the recollection 
of the last time I saw him,” said Miss Eustace. 
She blushed as she was speaking at the disin- 
genuousness which led herto permit Mr. Atkins 
to ascribe her emotion toa wrong cause. Shlie 
felt as if 

“ L’art le plus innocent, tient de la perfide.” 


But it was not art—it was nature. The love in 
a woman’s heart likes not to be looked upon, at 
least not until it may with propriety be express- 
ed. Itis a little treasure which she feels to be 
all her own—a treasure she has a right to con- 
ceal from all eyes. ‘Timidity, delicacy, natural 
female reserve, are the causes of this conceal- 
ment, rather than want of ingenuousness. In 
the most perfect solitude she would blush to 
clotie in sound the word “I love,” though she 
ingbt constantly be conscious of the fact—con- 
stamly have her eye fixed on the image of the 
beloved object engraved on her heart. The 
woman who can, toa third person, speak freely 
e her love, loves not as woman is capable of 
oving! 

_As expected, Mr. €hauncey came in before 
the evening was far advanceed, and though on 
ils first appearance, his manner was not quite 
as Calin and collected as usual, his embarrass- 
ment soon wore away, and his visi', instead of 
being one of a few minutes, was lengthened toa 
couple of hours. 

“ You need no new invitation to favor us with 
frequent visits, Mr. Chauncey,” said Mr. At- 
ins, as he was taking leave; “ those you former- 
y received were for life.” 


Notwithstanding the kindness and delicacy of 
this remark, Mr. Chauncey for awhile was less 
‘requently to be seen at his friend’s than former- 
‘y. He was not a pining lover; but he had re- 
ceived a shock from which he could not at once 
socctae, _ His heart was not a heart that could 
one Continue to love, after the beloved object 
iad ceased to command his respect. To marry 
= Leigh, to look to her to make his home the 
ep © of peace, serenity, and joy, was impossi- 

€; and after this full conviction of his judg- 
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ment, to spend his time in sighing for her loss 
would be puerile. Yet apart from every selfish 
consideration, he did mourn, that a woman pos- 
sessing such qualities as she possessed, and who 
might ‘be all that the heart or the judgment could 
require, should be spoiled by the indulgence of 
one baneful passion. 


Even at the time when he yielded himself most 
completely to Miss Leigh’s attractions, the con- 
trast between her temper and that of Miss Eus- 
tace would force itself upon him. At the mo- 
ment of the destruction of the pyramid, the 
feather screen came fully before his memory; 
and the different expressions of the two young la- 
dies’ faces when Mr. Aikins ventured to pro- 
pose some improvement in the mode of wearin 
their riding-caps, were vividly painted to his 
imagination. He strove, however, to persuade 


himself, that it was unreasonable to expect im. 


one person a combination of all the excelent and 
the lovely qualities that are divided among the 
sex; and he endeavored to believe, that that 
candor which was so ready to acknowledge a 
fault, was even more desirable than uniform 
sweetness of temper. But the veil had been 
rudely torn from his eyes; his sophistry had all 
been overthrown—and after one struggle, he was 
himself again—restored to the full conviction, 
that one great defect will spoil a character. 

It was not long, however, before Mr. Chaun- 
cey’s visits at his friend’s house were as frequent 
as ever, though the character of his enjoyment 
was changed. He was no longer engrossed by 
one exciting object, and there was a new quiet- 
ness breathing about his friend’s fire side, that 
rendered their rich, moral and intellectual plea- 
sures truly delightful. Formerly his visits had 
had all the excitement of pleasure ; on returning 
home he had needed repose; now they had the 
soothing effect of happiness, and if he went 
weary, he returned home refreshed. 

During several of his earlier visits, Miss Eus- 
tace was as silent as she had formerly been; but 
gradually her friends were drawing her out by 
addressing themselves to her, or asking her 
opinion; and Mr. Chauncey himself was be- 
coming interested in eliciting her remarks. She 
did not awaken his admiration, like Miss Leigh ; 
but he soon became sensible, that if what she 
said was less shining, it was generally better di- 
gested; and if she had less wit herself, she more 
heartily enjoyed the wit of others. If he did not 
leave her society dazzled by her brilliancy, he 
found that what she said called forth thought 
and reflection; and if her observations had less 
force and fire than her friend’s, they would bet- 
ter bear examination. Her lustre was mild, not 
overpowering ; and her influence upon the heart 
and mind, like the dews of a summer's evening 
descending on the flowers—noiseless, gentle, in- 
sensible— but invigorating and refreshing. 

That dreamy recollection, too; that strange 
association of certain expressions of her counte- 
nance with some by-gone pleasure, which he had 
experienced on their first acquaintance, but 
which had been lost sight of while he was en- 
grossed by Miss Leigh, was returning with in- 
creased force upon him, and awakened a pecu- 
liar interest. It wassomething undefinable, un- 
tangible; but still something that gave a throb 
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to the heart whenever it crossed him. Yet so| bling from head to foot, “and you followed the 
or was Miss Eustace’s influence, so different | question by a kiss.” 

ie feelings she awakened from those excited by | ‘“ Youare acquainted with the General's fami- 
Miss Leizh, that his heart was a captive while | ly,” continued Mr. Chauncey, “and yet you 
he yet suspected not his loss of freedom. — say he never had a daughter! But you must be 

One evening, on entering his friend’s parlor, | mistaken! He certainly had one then, if he has 
he found Miss Eustace alone, Mr. and Mrs. At-; one nolonger!” : 
kins having gone out for an hour. She was; “1 cannot be mistaken, sir,” said Miss Eus- 
standing at a window, partially screened from | tace, in tones that were scarcely audible, “as | 
view by the heavy folds of the window curtain. | have passed much of my time there from in- 
She took no notice of his entrance, supposing it | fancy.” | 
one of the family who came in; but he imme-| ‘‘ Then it was yourself,” cried Mr. Chauncey, 
diately joined her, remarking— _ - “your own self that 1 saw there! Am I not 

“You seem lost in thought, Miss Eustace. | rigit? Do you not remember it?” 

Will you permit me to participate in your reflec-| ‘*I do,” Miss Eustace had just voice enough to 
tions ?”’ utter. 

“JT was looking forth on the beauties of the; ‘* And did you remember me when we first 
evening,” said Miss Eustace. met here?” inquired Mr. Chauncey, with eager- 

It was a glorious night. The moon, clear as | ness. _ 

a pearl, was riding high in the heavens, and| “1 did,” said Miss Eustace. 

looking down on the earth, which seemed hush-| ‘* And why,” he cried, “ why did you never 
ed to perfect peace; and every star that could! speak of our former acquaintance? Why could 
make itself visible in the presence of the queen | you not kindly recall my early enjoyment of your 
of night, was sparkling like a diamond. society ?”” 

“It is indeed a night to awaken the admiration! _ Miss Eustace could make no answer. She 
and inspire poetry,” said Mr. Chauncey. “ Has | fedt*as if about to betray her heart’s most hidden 
not the muse visited you?” secret; as if Mr. Chauncey would read her 

“‘ 1 believe not,” said Miss Eustace. “The | whole soul, should she attempt to utter another 
influence of such a night on my heart is like that | Syllable. Her trembling limbs could no longer 
of music ; I think it is feeling, not thought, that | Support her, and with an unsteady motion she 
it inspires. O, could one communicate feelings | crossed the room and seated herself on the sofa. 
without the intervention of words—could they _The attachment of Miss Eustace to Mr. 
throw them on paper without the mechanical | Chauncey was rather an instinct thana passion. 
drudgery of expressing them, what a volume She was but eight years old when she met him 
would there be to read!” She raised her face | at Gen. Gardner's, ard she had never seen him 
toward him while speaking, beaming with the | siace, until they met at Mr. Atkins’s; yet the 
inspiration of the soul. | little attentions he then paid her, which were the 

“ Who is it! what is it! that you are perpetu- | "TY firstshe had received from one of the other 


ingi i on _emv me. | 8X, and which had a peculiar delicacy for the 
Shy Papens Garentt py Wengiintion——ihy spe ttentions of a youth of sixteen, made an indelli- 


7 2 y “e 
mory f” said Bip. Chauncey, abruptly. "Lege | ble impression on her feelings. The strange 


have had a pre-existence, in which yo : . 
ect ae 5 : is wer€ question he asked her was ever awake in her 


known to me!” . : 
“Mi ' heart—the kiss he imprinted ever warm on her 
7 ustace mage cm png The sudden- cheek: She would bare felt it profanation to 
ware os See Geesvee pyre ig peart. beat ts: | have had it displaced by one from any other lips. 
multuously—painfuily ; and the intensity of her | But though she had never since seen, she had 


feeling produced a sensation of faintness; but ‘very frequently heard of him; and the sound 0 


ear ela peitvartvonnaanili. nro dperg window frame, | his name, a name she herself never uttered, was 
es . : | ever music to her ear; and for the ten long years 
“T have it; that must be it!” exclaimed Mr. | during which they had been separated, hit 
Chauncey, after a moment’s abstraction—“Gen. | image had-filled her whole soul. For Abby Eus- 
Gardoer! Years ago, when quite a boy, I spent | tace to have loved another would have been im- 
a week at his house. He had a lovely little | possible! Her love for Hurace Chauncey ¥2 
daughter; Aer name, too, was Abby; I have a part of her very being! 
neither seen nor heard from her since; but she | Mr. Chauncey did not instantly follow Miss 
strongly resembled you! The same lovely ex- | Eustace to the sofa. He wished to look at lis 
pression animated her features! Am I not | heart—to still its emotions ere he went further. 
right ?” | But one look showed him that he loved her whol- 
Scarcely able to command voice enough to! ly, entirely, individually; the sight of her agit 
eak, Miss Eustace replied, “I believe Gen. | tion encouraged his hope—and advancing to the 
ardner never had a daughter.” | back of the sofa, and leaning over it, he said, 10 
“QO, you muat be mistaken !” said Mr. Chaun- | the softest tone— ' 
cey. “It has allcome as freshto my memoryas| ‘ Now that you are a woman, may | age 
the events of yesterday. My father went a long | the request of my boyhood ?—Will you be m} 
journey, took me with him as far as the General’s, | wife?” : 
and left me until his return. 1 was with bis love- | Miss Eustace spoke not a word, but her sh 
ly little daughter daily for a week, and remem- | met those of her lover; language on either " 
ber asking her before | came av ay if she would | was unnecessary—both felt that they loved . 
not be my wife when she became a woman!” were loved—that they were one forever: 
“ Most true!” thought Miss Eustace, trem-| Something more thata year after thise 
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S ‘ions than others; will you make no allowance 


moment, Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey were spending 
a social evening with their friends, in the same 
pleasant parlor in which their hearts had first 
been opened to each other. In the course of 
conversation, Mrs. Atkins made known the fact, 
that her cousin, Miss Leigh, was on the very 
verge of matrimony. 

“] pity her husband,” said Mr. Chauncey. 

“Pity him!” exclaimed Mr. Atkins; “ for 
what? 1 dare say he considers himself one of 
the most fertunate fellows alive!” 

“ Undoubtedly he does,” said Mr. Chauncey ; 
but it will be a miracle if he ever enjoys do- 
mestic happiness. 

“Why?” demanded Mr. Atkins. ‘‘ Surely 
Augusta has many valuable and attractive quali- 
ties.” 

“] grant it,’ said Mr. Chauncey, “and ac- 
knowledge that I once felt their force. But 
should a woman combine .in her own character 
all the valuable qualities in the world, she could 
not secure happiness to her husband, were they 
allied to a temper like her’s.”’ 

“Is not that going too far, Horace?” asked 
Mr. Atkins. ‘*Is it not laying too much stress 
on temper ?” 

“} think not,” answered Mr. Chauncey. 
“ Early in my life my mother often spoke to me 
of the importance of good temper. Her remarks 
which made a deep impression, led me to care- 
ful observation—and | am convinced, that could 
we accurately learn the detailed history of any 
one, from the cradle of his infancy, to the grave 
in which he was laid at three-score years and 
ten, we should find that temper, his own, or that 
of others, had occasioned three-fourths of the 
unhappiness he had endured. Neither poverty 
nor toil, pain nor sickness, disappointment nor 
the loss of friends—neither nor all of these to- 
gether have caused so many hours of bitterness | 
in this sorrowing world, as ill temper. It is the | 
scorpion among the passions—it stings the deep- 
est, the most envenomed wounds that are snflict- 
ed on human happiness !”” 

“] rather think you are right, Horace,” said 
Mr. Atkins, after sitting for a few minutes in 








silent abstraction— 1 rather think you are 
right; and if so,” he playfully added, “I really 
‘ympathise with you on account of Abby’s un- 
happy temper !” 

“Abby’s unhappy temper!” repeated Mr. 
Chauncey, while his eyes beamed with unuttera- 

€ complacency and love as they rested upon 
her. “Look at her, Charles, Picture to your- 
‘elf that face inflamed and distorted by passion ! 
magine your own wife so disfigured! Is not the 
picture terrible? Who ever imagined a woman 
a8 she should be, without investing her with 
meekness, gentleness, patience, forbearance, as 
the genuine characteristics of her sex? When 
destitute of these, she denies her nature—coun- 
leracts the very design of her creation !”’ 

“ But you will grant,” said Mr. Atkins, “ that 
‘ome women are bora with much stronger pas- 
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for these >” 


“ Not the least,” said Mr. Chauncey, “ 1 have 
ho belief in uogovernable passions. I would as 
Soon excuse a thief for his stealing, or a drumh- 


ard for his intemperance, as a sensible woman 
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for indulging a bad temper on the score of na- 
tural infirmity. At the point of danger, a dou- 
ble guard should be placed. Every woman owes 
this, not only to herself but to her friends. She 
was made to lighten care; to sooth corroded 
feelings; to console the afflicted; to sympathise 
with the suffering ; and, by her gentle influence, 
to allay the stormy and conflicting elements thas, 
agitate the more rugged nature of man! Instead 
of this, shall she permit her own angry passions 
to be the whirlwind that shall raise the storm? 
The woman who does this should be disowned of 
her sex, like those who abandoned themselves to 
any other vicious inclination. An ill-tempered 
man is a tyrant; but an ill-tempered woman is 
@ monster.” 





WOMAN, 
In infancy, from woman’s breast, 
We draw the food by nature given; 
She lulls our childish pangs to rest, 
And cheers us as a beam from heaven! 
When woman smiles, she has the power 
To heal our grief, and calin our fears ; 
Should sickness wound, should fertune lour 
She shares our sorrows, dries our tears. 


And she can soothe the cares of age, 
As rolls time’s furrowing course along ; 
Can cheer us with the classic page, 
Or charm us with the magie song. 
When stretched upon the bed of death, 
Departing nature struggling lies, 
At that dread pause—when the next breath 
May waft our spirit to the skies; 


When the soul views the narrow verge, 
Close on the confines of the grave, 

And now it longs its flight to urge, 
Nor wishes for an arm to save; 

Who cheers that dreary scene of woe? 
Who speaks of peace, and joy, and love ? 

Who wipes the tear-drups as they flow 7— 
*Tis woman, sent from heaven above, 


*Tis she receives our parting sigh; 
*Tis she who bears our latest breath; 
*Tis she who seals the closing eye, 
And whispers peace and hope in death! 
And when the mourntul scene is past, 
*Tis woman weeps upon our bier; 
Silent, yet long, her sorrows last, 
Unseen, she sheds affection’s tear. 


On earth she is the truest friend 
That is to man in mercy given; 

And when this fleeting life shall end, 
She’ll live tor purer bliss in heaven. 

O woman ! woman! thou wert made, 
Like heaven’s own pure and lovely light, 

To cheer life’s dark and desert shade, 
And guide man’s erring footsteps right. 
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From Madame Jurot’s Memoits of Celebrated Women. 


MARYNA MNISZECH, 


The adventures of this extraordinary Polish 
lady, belong to the romance of biography. Her 
father was an ambitious man, whose ruling pas- 
sion was flattered by a fortune teller, predicting 
that his daughter, then a child, should weara 
crown. From that moment the idea toolx pesses- 
sion of his brain; and he not only anticipated the 
fulfilment of the prediction, but had bis daugh- 
ter reared up in the expectation of her high des- } 
tinv. Itis scarcely to be wondered that the girl al- | 
so became inoculated with this fever of ambition; | 
but that they should have ultimately accomplish- 
ed the object for which alone they lived, is | 
strange. Their diseased aspirations found a con- | 
genial subject in the person of an imposter, whe | 
pretended to be Dmitry, the murdered son of | 
Ivan the Fourth; with whom the father of Ma- 
ryna contracted his daughter in marriage, on) 
condition of his obtaining possession of the 
usurped throne of Muscovy. The artificial sym- 
pathy which these two deluded creatures enter- 
tained for each other, ripened into a strong na- 
tural affection ; and the overthrow of the usurper 
aud the accession of the pretended rightful heir 
tu the throne cf Ivan, reahsed their dreams of 
greatness. ‘Their felicity was, however, short- 
lived. Sosoon as the usurper’s fate was sealed, 
doubts were .raised as to the legitimacy of the 
claims of tie uew Czar; his pretensions would 
not bear scrutiny; plots were formed against 
him, and the unhapp; man was murdered in the 
Kremlin. The subsequent carecr of his widow | 
affords an extraordinary instance of the predomi- | 

2xanee of the ruling passion. On her way to her 
native country, she was captured by the troops 
of aman who, they stated, was her supposed | 
murdered husband, recovered from his wounds. 
Being led into his presence, she was struck with 
amazement and disgust, at beholding a loath- 
some, vile, and ill-looking Jew—a brute from 
whose violence she had formerly rescued a young 
and helpless maiden. This wretch, stimulated 
only by desire of gain, and encouraged by the, 
success of her husband, had proclaimed himself 
the murdered Czar: who was thus represented 
to have twice miraculously escaped the daggers 





of his enemies. The very extravagance of his | 


pretensions seems to have aided his success; or 
the people was so eager for a Czar, that they 


grasped at the shadow of a sovereign. The Jew | 
was at the gates of Moscow, backed by a victo- | 
rious band of followers; and ouly wanted theas- | 
| But the hopes that grew with it are faded and gone. 


sistance of Maryna to accomplish his object.— 
Urged by her father’s entreaties, and stimulated 
by her own thirst for power,she consented to be 


the hateful Jew as her identical husband. She 


soon found, however, that the impostor sought | 
money only, and not command, and that he had | 


seized upon the vacant throne only to sell his 
abdication. ‘This she resolved if possible, to 
prevent. Scornfully upbraiding him, she said, 
** Thou shalt either reign, or die;” and kept a 
strict guard upon allhis movements. At last, ia 
the confusion of a battle that ensued, the wretch 
contrived to escape, but Maryna, now mad for 





sovereignty, disguised herself as a soldier, pur- 
sued, and brought him back. In defence of her 
throne, she performed prodigies of valor; but 
was at length taken and condemned to death.— 
The very night before her intended execution. 
she was liberated by one of her countrymen, who 
had loved her from a youth, and had followed 
her through all the vicissitudes of her fortune.— 
She became his wife, and at the same time mis. 
tress of a horde of Cossacks, of which he was thy 
chieftain. Not contented with a predatory rule, 
she planued and achieved the conquest of Astra- 
can; where for a short time she once mor 
reigned over a kingdom. But here too her pow- 
er was of short duration; she was attacked and 
defeated by the Rus:iansin a pitched battle; and 
escaping only with life, wandered with her hus- 


‘band and her infant over the frozen steeps of the 


Oural Mountains; where the miserable group 
perished by the hands of a troop of soldiers, aud 


| found a grave in the snowy desert. History does 


not furnish a more fearful lesson upon the mie 
ries of. faise ambition, than in the life of this 
wretched woman; who, but for ber father’s foll 
might have equally adorned the world by he: 
talents and her beauty. 
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MEET ME AT SUNSET. 





BY ALARIC A. WATTS, 
Meet me at sunset—the hour we love best, 
Here day’s Jaster:mison blushes have died iA the west — 
When the shadowless ether is blue as thine eye, 
And the breezt is as balmy and soft as thy sigh! 
When giant-like forms lengthen fast o’er the groune 
From the motionless mill and the linden trees round 
W hea the stillness below—the mild radiance adove, 
Soft!y sink on the heart, and attune it to love. 


Meet me at sunset—oh ! meet me once more, 

*Neath the wide-spreading thorn were you met me ¢! 
yore, 

When our hearts were as calm as the broad summe! 
sea . 

That lay g'eaming before us, bright, bound'ess, ane 
free; . | 

And, with hand clasped in hand, we sat trance-boune 
and deemed 

‘That lite would be ever the thing it then seemed.— 

The tree we then planted, green record ! lives on, 


| Mect me at sunset, beloved ! as of old,— 
a party to the trick, and publicly acknowledged | iy R 


When the bouzhs of the chesnut are waving in gold, 
When the starry. clematis bends down with its bloot 
And the jessamine exhales a more witching pertuils 
That sweet hour shall atone for the anguish of yea" 
And though fortune sti!l frown, bids us suaile throu 
our tears: 
Through the storms of the future shall sooth # 
sustain ; 
Then, meet, me at sunset—oh, meet me again: 
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Original. 


THE INFLUENCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


ON POPULAR LIBERTY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Continued ir: m page “54. 

When the Visigoths, the Huns under Attila, and 
the Lombards rushed like a resistless torrent over 
the Roman Empire, many of the inhabitants sought 
a refuge in the islands, and particularly in Rialto. 
A small democratic republic Was here established, 
of which the seat ef government wasin Malamacco, 
until about the year A. D. 737, it was removed to 
Rialto. Modern Venice in a short time became 
famous and powerful by an extended commerce, 
and the knowledge of navigation. Commercial 
privileges in Rome and Constantinople augmented 
its prosperity, and enabled the government to en- 
large its dominion by the invasion of Istria and 
Dalmatia. At the period when the wars with the 
Saracens commenced in the ninth century, the 
Venetians were skilful in maritime war, which had 
been improved by their conflicts with the pirates. 

After the decline of the Roman power, Genoa 
came into the possession of the Franks, and con- 
tinued subject to their authority until the fall ofthe 
empire of Charlemagne, when it becamea republic. 
The situation of this city was favorable for com: 
merce, and it carly carried on the trade of the Le- 
vant. The government of Genoa madecommercial 
treaties with ali the different nations on the sea, 
and their superiority in commerce was at its 
height, when about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury the Greek Empire of Byzantine was revived. 
The great want of energy displayed in the conduct 
of the people of Constantinople gave it an op- 
portunity of obtaining a large part of the trade with 
the Greek States. But when Genoa captured the 
town of Caffa, in the peninsula of Crimea, the city 
at the same time acquired control over the Black 
Sea, and obtained the commodities of India through 
the Caspian. 

Pisa one of the most beautiful and ancient cities 
of ftaly, was a thriving rival of the two former 
arts, and was indebted for its prosperity to the 
love of liberty which prevailed among the people, 
and the active commercial spirit, for which they 
were distinguished. The government founded 
colonies in the Levant, and it may he cited asa 
proof of power, that it furnished the King of Jeru- 
salem with forty vessels. A perpetual rivalry ex- 
sted between the cities of Italy, which gave rise to 
‘any long protracted wars, that had it not been for 
the peculiar commercial advantages of their situa- 
tion must have proved eminently destructive. The 
riches of the East came into their ports, and were 
— distributed over Europe, their fleets were 

‘Ways actively employed, and wealth and power 
om ae the supremacy. The effects produced 
na . pupae A Europe by this state of things 
el reneficial. The arts were cultivated, 
kind ge increased, and the happiness of man- 
nw as promoted by the intercourse necessarily 

aintained with distant regions. 
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From the time these cities and some cthers, were 
secured by walls, their power and prosperity in- 
creased with great rapidity ; and the oppressed from 
every section of the country sought their protecticn. 
Sensible that their safety depended on numbers, the 
inhabitants of the cities offered every facility to 
those who were desirous ef becoming members of 
these communities. The collection of so large a 
number of persons within a space so small, made 
commerce and manufactures indispensable, and 
these in their turn were the sources of immenze 
wealth. 

There were many who at first cultivated small 
tracts of land under the protection of the counts, 
bishops and abbets, who soon obtained a degree of 
prosperity which gave them the ability to purchase 
their freedom, and afterward to defend it by force. 
Small states soon grew greater, and many .of them 
were sufficiently bold to avow themselves inde- 
pendent of any superior power, except the supreme 
authority of the country. The walls strong and 
fortified, in conjunction with the courage of the 
citizens, secured the freedom of the cities, and pro- 
tected them from the tyrant’s oppression. Peace 
was preserved by institutions organised on wise 
principles, and the prosperity of the cities attracted 
the nobility who established themselves there, and 
who very frequently usurped the possession of the 
offices of government. Their power and prosperity 
became so great and formidable, as to inspire a 
dread of their anger through Germany and Italy. 

The towns resorted to various means for the pur- 
pose of securing their independance ; in some the 
people rose against the feudal lords, and despoiled 
them of their castles, government and lands, cither 
exterminating them, or compelling them to assent 
to laws enacted by the common authority. In 
other cases, the barons were expelled from the cities 
and obliged to seek subsistence in another portion 
of the country. Though the means might differ, 
the object intended was the same; the establish- 
ment of popular liberty. 

What single cities were incompetent to accem- 
plish was effected by the union of several, as the 
league of the Lombards in Italy, the Hauseatic, 
Rhenish, and Suabian compacts, in Germany. Un- 
der the protection of these asseciations, the arts, 
leiters, and civilisation were introduced, and some 
important inventions, now much valued, had their 
origin among the citizens of the free states of 
modern Italy. Wath constitutions in some respects 
similar to those of the ancient republies, the same 
spirit which animated the people of Sparta and 
Athens was operating in the growing cities. The 
same love of country, strict morals, and undaunted 
bravery ; the like party contests, and changes of 
administration, combined with a similar restless 
eharacter. There was, however, an ambitious 
spirit exerting its influence, by which the power of 
individuals was made more formidable. 

The oppressed portion of the citizens had re- 
course to union for protection, numerous associa- 
tions were in consequence formed, usually among 
persons of the same trade, having in view the two- 
fold object, of security from external enemies, anc 
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_ the maintenance of internal order. Into these cor- 
porations none could be admitted who had not 
served a regular apprenticeship, and passed 
through certain specified degrees. Ata later pe- 
riod, adraission was purchased by individuals who 
wished to partake of their benefits, though they did 
not follow the business of the members. In the 
fourteenth century the corporations were so powers 
fal that they were able to appropriate to themselves 
the almost entire possession of the principal 
offices of the government, which the nobility had 
before exclusively claimed. ‘I'hese associations 
became universal, and every where the different 
trades and avocations became united, and ac- 
knowledged the authority of fixed and certain laws. 

But however usefal such associations might have 
been asa defence against actual aggression, there 
was a consequence resulted from them that was not 
auticipated, and which still continues to exert a 
baneful influence. Knowledge in the Universities 
was compelled to de homage to the spirit of the 
day, and hence durihg the latter part of the middle 
age, the liberal arts were restrained by the corpo- 
rations, so that science in its various departments 
was prevented from attaining that perfection which 
the security of the cities seemed to promise. There 
is nothing that more certainly impedes the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, than the pedantry and 
compulsory rules, with the veneration of old insti- 
tutions which prevail to a greater or less extent in 
all colleges. 

The religious zeal of the age gave rise to many 
stupendous achievements, which at the present 
time appear almost incredible. Persons of both 
sexes in the beauty and vigor of their youth, with- 
drew from the pleasures of the world to incarcerate 
themselves in the cloom of the cloister; or retirin 
to wild deserts, passed their lives in solitary prayer, 
others barefoot, and fastiag, traveliv] ever land and 
sea to offer up their vows at the shrine of departed 
piety. ‘This spirit of enthusiasm was adapted to 
soften the ferocity of the prevailing manners, but 
designing men made it the active agent of bigotry 
and ignorance. 

The influence of false views of religion, has al- 
ways been adverse to the moral and intellectral im- 
provement of men, science has languished and 
genius expired at the command ef a bigot. Even 
up to the 16th century, the opposition of the eccle- 
siastics to philosophical researches was violent and 
unmitigated, by a single example of rational argu- 
ment. ‘The celebrated Galilleo had long been con- 
sidering the propriety of publishing a dialogue on 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems, to which 
he had been led by an idea that it was possible to 
explain the cause of the tides on the supposition of 
the earth’s motion. Immediately on this determina- 
tion of the philosopher being made known, he was 
summoned to answer the charge ef heresy, which 
consisted in his daring to explain the phenomena 
of nature contrary to the presumed meaning of the 
scriptures. In their great zeal to remove the scan- 


dal given to all Italy by this new doctrine, several 
of the Cardinals held an argument with him, but 
the only answer they could make to his assertions, 
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was “terra autem in externum stabit, quia terra ji; 
gternum stat.” The passage of the book of J udges, 
Chap. XV. 12, was always alleged as a sufficien: 
reason for not admitting the earth to have motion. 
Various other passages of scripture were adduced 
by Galilleo to show the absurdity of giving a litera! 
meaning to those facts which describe phenomeng 
of the natural world, 

An authority of some celebrity has furnished the 
world with the result of this inquiry in the decree 
of the seven Cardinals who-were his Judges. “Ty 
maintain that the sun is fixed and destitute of 2 
loeal motion occupying the centre of the universe, 
is an absurd proposition, false in philosophy and 
heretical, since it is contrary to the testimony of 
the Seriptures. It is equally absurd and false in 
philosophy to affirm that the earth is not immovea- 
bly fixed. in the centre of the universe; and this 
proposition considered theologically is least erro- 
neous with respect to faith.” Galilleo was com- 
pelled in a humble posture to renounce this sup- 
posed error, and was afterward banished to Tusca- 
ny. Experience, the test of truth, has demonstrated 
that the church was wrong and the philosophe: 
right in the doctrine he supported. 

From the figure ef the earth it had been deduced, 
that it might have inhabitants living in regions 
diametrically opposite to each other. This faet 
now fumiliar tu every one having the least know- 
ledge of geography, was a theme for ridicule at the 
period of which we speak, as being most manifestly 
absurd. Jt was difiieult to conceive how men 
could remain in a perpendicular position in the air, 
not adverting to the fact that the lowest point te 
which all bodies gravitate must be the centre of the 
earth. In relation to this subject the primitive 


| Christians, rather than admit the existence of anti- 


podes, denied the sphericity of the earth already 
demonstrated by geometricians. “t. Augustine, 
though he admitted the globular form of the earth 
and ‘that there were parts opposite to those 0” 
which he dwelt, yet asserted there was no history 
to prove them inhubited. This ancient prelate 
found it a dangerous enterprise to attempt array!i? 
the authority of Scripture against reason, In ¢l 
putes which coxcerned the natural world, becaus 
time will occasionally show that to be false, whic: 
was aflirmed tobe true. He has the following sei 
sible observation on this point. “ Uubelievers " 
philosophers when they find any of the Christie 
to err in any thing concerning the earth, the 
heavens, or other elements of this world, and per’ 
ceive an erroneous opinion supported by eur books 
on what conditions will they believe the same books 
when they speak of the resurrection of the ape 
and the hope of eternal life in the kingdom ° 
heaven, when they perceive the record is false 
such things as are within their knowledge. Gen 
ad. lit. lib 1. C. 19. : 

The Roman Church for a long series ea 
upheld an unrelenting persecution of all those wl 
advocated this reputed blasphemous doctrine. © 
the command of the Pope, the celebrated Rico 
entered into a dispute, and employed his ee 
abilities to convince the world of the truth of © 
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ancient doctrines, and the. falsehood of those pro- 
inulgated by Copernicus. But after having ex- 
hausted every species of argument, he was obliged 
to have recourse to the supposition of the earth’s 
motion to support his own observations. ‘Tycho 
Brahe, attempted to establish a new system of the 
universe, which should not be encumbered with the 
absurdities of the ancient doctrines. He was much 
interested by the beautiful and simple explanation 
given by Pythagoras, but his mind was filled with 
the dogmas of the church. The scriptures he 
thought were decisive on the question of the earth’s 
notion, and that it was therefore essential to the 
success of any new theory, that this point should 
be undisturbed. To satisfy all parties he supposed 
the sun and the planets to be carried round the 
earth in the space of a year. Copernicus, whose 
discoveries had thrown so much light on this ob- 
scure subject, was not suffered to repose in quiet, a 
hest of opponents arose determined at every hazard 
to reduce into silence a man whose learning and ge- 
nius, had unfolded the magnificence of the creation. 
The ground ef objection was the old story, of a 
contradiction between the received doctrines of re- 
ligion, and the inferences which had been deduced 
from the phenomena of nature. Intelligent and 
learned men were consequently deterred from the 
expression of their well digested sentiments, by a 
dread of those penalties and forfeitures the church 
knew well how to inflict. The falminations of 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries had a power which 
pervaded every part of the community, and the au- 
thority of the pontiff was paramount. 

But prior to the period of which we have spoken, 
there were other causes operating to prevent the 
intellectual advancement of the people; and of these 
hone were more injurions than the private wars 
that disturbed Europe during the middle ages. 
Throughout the countries which composed the 
Carlovignian Empire, no feudal right was more 
strenuously asserted than that of private war. In 
the absence of all national authority, the great 
leudateries were placed in relation to each other in 
the situation of foreign powers, and had no com- 
non superior jurisdietion, nothing therefore except 
the authority of the sword remained for the settle- 
ment of disputes. The example was followed by 
their vassals, and the country was continually de- 
‘astated by internal hostilities. England alone 
seems to have been exempt from this evil, the right 
of private warfare never having been recognised 
there. On the continent, this destructive privilege 
was extended to all persons of noble rank, but it 
wis always required that their opponents should be 
equal in this respect ; nor was it every cause of of- 
fence that justified an appeal to arms, but only such 
Sraver injuries as are now deemed capital crimes. 
..© War once begun, might be aided by the rela- 
a of either party, and in many instances it 
"as even made obligatory on them, to support the 
ie under the penalty of forfeiting the claims 
we ee of kindred. The vassals of the com- 
at a were, however, always compelled to erter 
© Contest, as they were under an obligation 
° assist and defend their lords. 
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Many efforts were made to limit this ruinous 
practice, the most remarkable of which was, the 
truce of God, that forbade men to assault their ad- 
versaries on any of the festivals, and during the in- 
terval between every Wednesday evening and 
Monday morning, because these were sacred. This 
truce extended from France, through all Europe, 
but notwithstanding the injunction of the church, 
it appears to have been little regarded. The inter- 
ference of the royal authority was necessary to ter- 
minate these desolating feuds. Louis IX. issued 
an ordinance prohibiting under the penalty of high 
treason all private warfare, until forty days should 
have elapsed after the commission of the offence. 
By this pelitic measure an opportunity was given 
for inflamed passions to become cool, and the re- 
conciliation of the partics was in many instances 
the consequence. The efforts of Louis were en- 
couraged by Phillip the Fair, and the subsequent 
provisions of CharlesIV. and Louis XI. after the 
middle of the fifteenth century, eaused its suppres- 
sion in that country. In Germany truces of this 
description were frequently declared for a deter- 
minate period, but this territory was unfortunately 
divided among a large number of petty though 
independent sovereigns, which retarded the efforts 
of the clergy and the Emperors to complete the en- 
tire abolition of this injurious practice. In the 
year 1546, a land friede of ten years was proclaim- 
ed, which was soon fellowed by a perpetual peace, 
that terminated all private wars. 

The effect of this state of popular sentiment was 
to repress every thing like intellectual energy ; and 
the love of science, the ardor of poetry, and the in- 
spiration of genius was absorbed in the pursuit of 
military glory. The feudal system was firmly es- 
tablished in Europe, and the numerous barons 
were in possession of large landed estates, and 
commanded the services of armed adherents. They 
disdained subjection to any law except that of 
honor which themselves had made; and despising 
all men occupied in peaceful pursuits, war was 
their pleasure and favorite avocation. Literature 
and philosophyhad' ne place among the warrior 
tribes, and from the din of arms fied to the cloister 
of the monks, who, whatever slanders may have 
been circulated against them, must be considered as’ 
the great mean by which literary knowledge was 
preserved. Numerous are the recorded instances 
of the prevailing ignorance of an age, when few 
could read and still fewer could write. To possess 
either of these accomplishments was deemed a dis- 
grace, unless accompanied by military talent. ‘The 
mass of the people was divided into warriors, clerks, 
and vassals, the latter of whom were nothing bet- 
ter than slaves to their imperious lords. 

Let us now trace the political history of Europe, 
through its vicissitudes from abject slavery to the 
enjoyment of a state of freedom more or less re- 
stricted. Italy, as she rescued the arts from obli- 
vion, was the first to break the bonds of oppression 
asunder, and again vindicate the liberty of man. 
While England was rapidly sinking into the vortex 
of the feudal system, Italy was emerging from bar- 





barism; the Huns, the Alans, the Goths and the 
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Vandals, who over-ran the country early in the 
fifth century, were in their turm conquered by the 
Lombards, about the year 568. In the year 744, 
Italy was invaded by Charlemagne, who, after 
many destructive wars, overcame the Lombards, and 
annexed the-country to Germany. He retained 
the sovereignty, until in the year 888, the Italians 
and Burgundians expelled the Carlovignian race, 
and held the supreme authority until 951, when it 
was again united to the crown of Germany, by 
Otho I. of Saxony, to whom it nominally belonged 
until the death of Frederick II. in 1250. 

During this interval Italy was governed’ by a 
foreign race of princes, whose seat*of government 
was at so great a distance as to render it impossible 
for them to interfere unless in cases of importance. 
In these three centuries which in reference to the 
rest of Hurope were entirely barbarous, there wasa 
revolution going on in the towns and cities of Italy, 
which, though at first silent in its operation, was 
destined to exert a lasting influence on the cause of 
liberty in all succeeding ages. Far removed from 
the direct supervision of the Emperor, the barons 
grew insolsnt, and their exactions and impositions 
became too onerous to ke borne. The same spirit 
of pride and insubordination which induced the 
barons to oppress their own subjects, prompted 
them to commit depredations on the neighboring 
territories. Motives of self defence, therefore, obliged 
the barons to consgnt to the re-building of the very 
walls they had before demolished, indeed before the 
conquest of Otho, the quarrels of the barons had 
induced inany of the cities, as has been remarked, 
to inclose their territories with walls, which were 
rapidly constructed after that victory. 

Among the principal of the free cities, was Milan, 
which after repeated struggles, drove out the nobili- | 
ty, about the year 1100, and established a popular 
vovernment. This gave offenee to Frederic Bar- 
barossa, Emperor of Germany, to whom the cities 
of Italy owed a kind of allegiance, and who there- 
fore marched against Milan with a large army. 
‘Tne place was reduced by famine and fatigue, and 
the walls thrown down; but the spirit ef liberty 
was not thus to be extinguished, those of the pa- 
triots who survived, sought refuge in other cities, 
where the recollection of their valor, exalted senti- 
ments, and their example, made proselytes to the 
eause of freedom. Five years after this event, 
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proceeded against Milan, but the people had anti: 
cipated him. They were reinforced by a small 
number of auxiliaries, and gave him battle, routed 
the army and obliged him to seek safety in flight; 
This victory was followed by 4 truce of six years, 
and in 1183, the peace of Constance was con- 
cluded, by which the Emperor acknowledged the 
right of the confederated cities to choose their ewn 
rulers, make their own laws, and to exercise all civil 
and criminal jurisdiction within their territories, to 
levy war, and do all those things necessary for 
their mutual security. These cities now became 
independent sovereignties, with a popular constitu- 
tion. This was one of the most honorable strug- 
gles ef modern Europe against the encroachments 
of despotism, which terminated in the establishment 
of legal popular liberty. 

It was therefore in the cities of the beautiful and 
fertile plains of Italy, surrounded by the Alps, the 
Appenines, and the Gulf of Venice, that the right 
of independant self government by the people was 
first asserted and obtained. This is the spot where 
the great doctrines of popular liberty were practi- 
cally enforced, while the rest of the world were re 
posing under the shadow of despotism. ‘The causes 
to which we have alluded, though they explain the 
mode in which the establishment of popuilar liberty 
was effected, could not extend its influence. This 
was to be accomplished by the religious prejudice 
of the age, displayed in the crusades. 

While the northern nations were exercising an 
almost despotic sway over the whole of that part of 
Europe, the Roman Pontiff was industriously em- 
ployed in efforts for their conversion, but the ob- 
ject of their worship only was changed, and with 
their accession to Christianity, they brought nv- 
méfous rites and ceremonies, offensive to both 
reason and humanity. The decretals published in 
the days of spiritual arrogance, were formed by 
Hildebrand, the Pope Gregory VIE. into a systema- 
tic code. He had conceived the project of changing 
the appearance of the religious world, and bending 
the energies of his powerful mind to this single ob- 
ject, succeeded in accomplishing this great design. 
The fundamental principle on which he acted, was 
the assumed superiority of the clergy over the civil 
enactments of the state, and the superiority of the 
Pope to the rest of the clerical order. By power and 
art he caused himself to be acknowledged as the sole 





Verona and Mantua with some other cities formed 
a confederacy, known as the league of Lombardy, | 
by which they bound themselves to unite in all | 
things, undertaken with the common consent, for | 
the protection of their liberties, to re-build Milan, 
and share equally all the damage which might ac- | 
crue. When this proceeding became known in| 
Germany, Frederic made preparation for marching 
into Italy ; and in the beginning of the year 1168, 
entered the country at the head of an army, with the 
design of destroying the league, and preventing the 
restoration of the city. But the towns and cities 


which had supported him in his former campaign, 
were now either neutral or adverse to his purpose. 


viecgerent of God on earth, made holy by his elec- 
tion, and having the exclusive authority to make 
and depose kings, priests and bishops; to assemble 
and dissolve all councils. All that the feudal ye 
tem had spared of liberty was destroyed by this 
usurpation of the Papal See. 2 

A gross error prevailed that the day of judgment 
was near, in consequence of which, pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land, that had been occasional hecame 
frequent. But a change had occurred in the cit 
cumstances with which they were attended ; a 
Palestine was under the dominion of the Caliph, 
the visits of the Pilgrims were encouraged on @& 
count of the commercial advantages they eon 
When Syria became the prey of the Turks, 9° 





Deprived of their assistance, he returned to Ger- 
many, collected alarger army, and in the year 1176, 


the middle of the eleventh century, interruptions 
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exorbitant exactions, robbery and murder were se 
commun, that these journeys involved great danger. 
Of the multitudes who travelled into Asia, few re- 
turned, and they proclaimed their wrongs through- 
out Europe. ‘The acts of barbarity committed by 
the Turks, the murder of relatives and countrymen, 
the insults offered to the cross, were all related 
with the fervor of enthusiasm, until a universal 
sympathy was excited in the public mind. By these 
events the people were prepared for some great en- 
terprise, a leader only was required to carry it into 
execution. Such an one was found in the person 
of a fanatical soldier of Amiens, known in history 
as Peter the Hermit. 

This individual had been in the Holy Land asa 
pilgrim, and had in his own person suffered the in- 
sults, whieh befel the followers of the cross. He 
conferred with the patriarch of Tyre, and having 
obtained a bull from Pope Urban IT. went from 
province to province, and from one ceuntry to 
another, exciting the people to vengeance on the 
Turks, and the deliverance of the Holy city. He 
soon gathered thousands to his standard, the en- 
thusiasm was contagious, and an army of six mil- 
lions stood ready to obey his command. Our re- 
marks will be confined to that portion of the army 
commanded by Robert Duke of Normandy, assist- 
ed by Stephen Count of Blois, Robert Earl of 
Flanders, and Eustace, the brother of Godfrey Duke 
of Loraine. 
and Norman, with some French soldiers. 

The Duke of Normandy, sold his patrimony, to 
raise the necessary funds, and entered with fer- 
vent zeal into the enterprise. Accompanied by his 
army, he passed through the south of France, by 
(renoa to Lueca, and after an interview with the 
Pope, to the plains of Apulia, where he spent the 
winter. ‘hey remained for some months in the 
immediate vicinity of those cities where popular 
liberty was exerting a strong influence. In the 
army there were many qualified to compare the 
state of things in Italy with what existed in their 
own country, in consequence of which comparison, 
large numbers deserted the standard of the Duke of 
Normandy, and went home through the free cities, 
animated with the love of freedom. 

The Crasaders not only introduced the princi- 
ples of civil liberty into the more northern countries, 
but the measures necessary for carrying them into 
practice were the result of their efforts. ‘The nobles 
required money to enable them to support their 
lignity, and the only means they had of obtaining 
i, was by the alienation of their lands, The 
monarchs of the different countries embraced this 
opportunity of annexing the territories of the 
Barons to their crowns, and some of the people 
managed to possess themselves of small tracts of 
land, which gave them greater consequence. Many 
‘I the Barons who joined the expedition falling in 
the conflict, their estates reverted to the monarch as 
lord paramount. All these causes operated to pro- 
duee a revolution in the popular condition, during 
the period of the first Crusade, especially in France. 

he Barons, whose authority had been almost 
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advanced by extending to their subjects certain 
privileges, which had not been previously enjoyed 
by the dependants on the feudal lords. ‘The in- 
habitants of these privileged places were called 
Burghers, and while the lords were absent in the 
army, they followed the example of the Italian 
cities. The king who wished to abridge the power 
of the barens, to secure his own, encouraged the 
attempt, and even granted special immunities to 
particular persons in his territories. The object in- 
tended to be effected was the creation of a third es- 
tate. These privileges were conferred by a royal 
charter, and the inhabitants of a given territory 
were formed into a political community, with speci- 
fied limited rights of self government, by which the 
foundation of incorperated cities, towns, and bo- 
roughs were laid. This spirit of liberty which first 
appeared in the absence of the feudal lords, was 
greatly increased after their return from the Cru- 


sade; andin France before the second Crusade, in - 


A. D. 1147, the dispute between the barons and 
their vassals had become violent. 

It is certain that many of those engaged in the 
Crusades, returned from the cities of Italy, before 
these effurts for thé restoration of popular liberty 
hed commenced, and no svoner was the chief body 
returned, than they burst forth with great vehe- 
mence. The resumption is strong that the flame 
of liberty was kindled in Italy, and from thence 


This divison comprised the English | spread its influence over the rest of the continent. 


This idea finds support in the fact, that the first 
Crusade was in A. D. 1096, while the policy of 
granting a royal franchise to the inhabitants of 
burghs, was not adopted in France until between 
1110 and 1120, and a short time after very exten- 
sive privileges were conferred by Louis IV. on 
all towns and burghs in his dominions. These 
grants were called charters of community ; and de- 
clared all persons residing within certain territories 
to be free, and they were constituted bodies politic, 
with the power of choosing their own magistrates, 
enacting laws for the regulation of their local con- 
cerns, and every person thus made free, was com- 
pelled to swear that he would assist the other mem- 
bers of the community in the defence of their rights. 
Trial by judicial combat was abolished, and suspi- 
cious persons were obliged to give sureties of the 
peace. [In these proccedings the origin of corpore- 
tions is discovered, and the reason of their great in- 
fluence on the cause of popular liberty. Firm in 
the purpose of elevating the people, Louis Heriin 
issued a decree, granting liberty to all the Serfs in 
his own dominions, which was confirmed by his 
son Phillip le Long, in 1318, assigning as a reason, 
that the people were called franks or freemen, and 
should be so in condition as well as name. 

This liberal policy was, however, urged farther 
than the genius of the age would bear, for so strong 
was the influence, and so deeply had the principles 
of liberty been impressed on the people, that in 
1358, the peasarts rose in a bedy to redress the 
wrongs, they had suffered from the nobles by ter- 
minating at once their power. They brought into 
the field a large force, and were impelled with such 





lespotic, discovered that their interests would be 
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enthusiastic zeal, that the whole power of the realm 
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was insufficient to quell them; and it was not un- , the native nebility were driven in great numbers 
tit assistance was obtained from the English knights | from the country. In the year 1069, another 
they could be conquered, and then with the loss | formidable insurrection broke forth in the north, 
of 4000 lives. This war proved the destruction of | and simultaneously the people took up arms in the 
liberty in France. ,eastern and southern counties. The monarch 
As early as the latter part of the 7th century, | marched to the north, and his steps were accom- 
several political asseciations had been fermed at | panied with marks of the most unrelenting ven- 
Menapia, in Germany. Charlemagne abolished | geance. The whole country between York and 
them, and prohibited the formation of others, but Durham was transformed into a desert, and more 
after his death they were revived, and in the tenth than 100,000 of both sexes and of all ages are esti- 
century, a large number were in existence. The | mated to have perished. 
first attempts of the people to establish the right of | There were very few landed proprietors who es- 
self government were made about 1100, and their | caped the forfeiture of rebellion, and a complete 
efforts were continued during the absence of the ; alteration in the state of English law respecting 
nobles, until they finally succeeded in erecting a, property was introduced. All the land was divided 
free government in most of the cities. |into baronies, and the feudal constitution of Nor- 
The first distinct recognition of the municipal mandy in regard to tenure and services was adopt- 
system of Germany, was in the reign of Berci:theld | ed. Ecclesiastical property was reduced to a similar 
4th, about the year 1160. As Duke of Helvetia, | system, and in order to secure the submission of 
he had caused it to be intreduced, and thus laid the | the clergy, the native incumbents were expelled, 
foundation of many towns and villages. This poli- | and their places supplied by the Normans or ether 
ey was pursued by Rudolph, in 1257; the free | foreigners. He even attempted to annihilate the 
towns of Switzerland which thus grew up, gained language of the country by causing the French to be 
sufficient strength te depose the tyrant Gesler, aud | employed at court, and used in law proceedings; 
in 1315, to repel an invasion by Leopold, Duke of | and it formed a part of the instruction given at 
Austria, at the head of 20,000 men. This victory | schools. About the year 1081, he caused a general 
was followed by the league of the forest of Canton, , survey of the landed property of the whole kingdom 
formed on principles similar to those of the league | to be made, in consequence of whick minute descrip- 
ef Lombardy. In 1353, Albert, Duke of Austria, | tions of the estates in the different counties, their 
undertook in vain to crush the power of the con- extent, proprieturs, tenure, condition and value 
federated cities; the dangers with which they were were returned. New Forest, in Hampshire, was 
surrounded, induced the Cantons of Switzerland to | laid waste, villages, churches and convents destroy- 
form a league, which continued unbroken for a ed, and the inhabitants for thirty miles round 
hundred years. banished, to make a forest for hunting, the game in 
Under the reign of the Anglo Saxon Kings, the , which was protected by a severe code of laws. 
people ef England, were with few exceptions, ina| He was succeeded by William Rufus, on whose 
state of the most degraded slavery ; regarded as be- | death, Robert, Duke of Normandy, the rightful heir 
longing to the lands they occupied, and being | being absent in Palestine, the crown was seized by 
bought and sold with them. They were truly |his brother Henry. This Prince aware that he 





without a political existence, and had no privileges 
except at the will of their master. Under the Saxon 
rule, little that can be considered as political free- 
dom appeared, notwithstanding the improvements 
made by Alfred, nor was the condition of the peo- 
ple much improved by the Danes. The Norman 
Barons who were put in the places of the Saxon 
nobles, by William the conqueror, had no motive 
for mitigating the popular oppression, and the ex- 
actions of the feudal system were greater than they 
ever had been before. In the commencement of 
his reign with the design of propitiating his new 
subjects, he granted them some few privileges. 
Strict discipline was enforced in the army, justice 
was administered with impartiality, and the liber- 
ties of London and other cities confirmed. When 
he returned to Normandy, the oppressed English 
revolted and entered into a conspiracy to murder 
all the Normans in the kingdom. William then 
returned, and assuming the rebellion as a pretext, 


revived the tax of Danegelt, imposed under the | the sovereign at defiance. 


Anglo Saxon Government, for the support of an 
army to repel the Danes. 


this measure produced was speedily suppressed, 


lof the clergy and the see of Rome. 





had usurped a right that did not belong to him, de- 
termined to secure it, by endeavoring to retain the 
good will of the people. For this purpose he 
granted a charter in which he promised to annu! 
the severe laws enacted by his predecessors, to re- 
instate the clergy, and restore the Saxon custom:. 
He also issued a charter to the city of London, 
about A. D. 1100, conferring on the inhabitants 
many important privileges. This was the first 
municipal corporation in England. 

This charter did not relieve the common people, 
and had no influence on the nobility. Stephen, # 
his accession, confirmed this charter, and granted 
two others but they were all equally useless, ® 
both princes refused to comply with their promises. 
The latter monarch was remarkable for the deter- 
mination with which he resisted the encroachment* 
The barons 
being alarmed for their safety, buiit and fortified 
castles until they were able to set the authority ° 
A civil war was ~ 
| consequence, which ended in giving the barons ane 


The discontent which | the prelates a controlling influence over the king: 


|When Henry II. ascended the throne, he con 


and from this.time the English were treated as a con- | firmed all the existing charters, but notpithee’ 
quered people, confiscations were multiplied, and | ing this, the miseries of the people were no 
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minished. Even in the city of London, the sons of 
the nobles were accustomed to violate the sanctity 
of private dwellings, and with impunity, to commit 
robbery. ‘The dispute which occurred between this 
prince and Thomas a Becket, caused the conven- 
tion of a general council of the nobility and pre- 
lates, at Clarendon, when the celebrated constitu- 
tions named from that place were passed. The 
king was desirous to rescind certain privileges en- 
joyed by the clergy, the effect of which was to take 
from them the jurisdiction of the civil courts. The 
greatest opponent to this attempt was Becket, who 
was reluctautly obliged to subscribe to the constitu- 
tions. The only article the politic monarch ceuld 
be induced to give up in the contract ratified at 
Clarendon, was that which prohibited appeals to be 
made to the court of Rome, in ecclesiastical cases. 
But, even in this, he retained the right of demand- 
ing sufficient security from the clergy who might 
leave the country for the prosecution of such ap- 
als. 

The improvements intreduced by Henry II. dis- 
play the capacity of his mind, and the love of 
justice which governed his conduct. The prevail- 
ing licentiousness was checked by severe laws, the 
kingdom was divided into four judiciary districts, 
and justices were appointed, whose duty it was to 
travel through the country. The trial by jury was 
revived and that by combat discouraged, and the 
newly erected castles were erased. 

He was succeeded by his son John, whe on his 
accession to the throne in A. D. 1200, founded the 
policy in operation among the French, of raising 
the peaple for the purpose of depressing the nobles. 
His intercourse with that country, the want of 
popularity, and the arrogance of the nobility, had a 
strong effect on his mind. He, therefore, of his 
own free will, in the first nine years of his reign, 
erected more than double the number of incorpora- 
tions that had been created by all his predecessors. 
Many very extensive privileges were then granted, 
and in 1208, he gave the city of Lendon a new 
charter, containing the most important elements of 
a popular constitution, and conferring on the in- 
habitants the power of choosing all their officers. 

But not satisfied with this, and determined to 
humble the pride of the barons, he disregarded the 
charter of Henry I. and insulted their families, 
until they were compelled to resort to union for re- 
dress. ‘They met and demanded a renewal of the 
violated charter, which at first was refused, when 
the nobles declared war and obliged him to assent 
to what they required. A conference was accord- 
ingly held at Runnymede, where the magna charta 
Was agreed on, and signed by the parties; the 
great difference between this and the previous char- 
ters, consisted in requiring the barons to give their 
vassals the same privileges as the king had granted 
them, and securing te London, and all other free 
cities and burghs, all their ancient customs and im- 
munities, 

The magna charta conferred on the people a de- 
Stee of liberty before unknown, though some time 
clapsed between its declaration and actual enjoy- 
ment, The clause in favor of popular liberty was 
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The knights were particularly disposed to poetic 
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not introduced in consequence of any generosity on 
the part of the barons, for nothing exists in their 
history to support such an idea. The true cause 
probably was, the jealousy of the king, who wished 
to curtail the power of the nobles, whom he feared 
and hated. The elevation of the people formed a 
species of preponderating influence to the barons, 
and consequently diminished their power. 

Through the whole reigns of John and Henry 
III, discontent. usurpation, and civil wars distract- 
ed the kingdom, and it became evident, that the 
barons were about to make an attempt for the 
formation of an aristocracy of their own, alike in- 
jurious to the king and people. Edward I. was a. 
wise and discreet prince, a sincere and devoted 
friend of the populace. Under his auspices the 
House of Commons originated, and the right of 
popular representation was acknowledged. He 
wished to make himself absolute by the popular 
support, and hence created boroughs, and incorpo- 
rated towns, granting them the power of choosing 
their magistrates, and of exercising certain legisla- 
tive functiens within their ewn limits. To this 
monarch, England was indebted for much of her 
manufacturing and commercial enterprise, as he 
was active in aiding the incorporation of com- 
panies for this special purpose. The authority of 
the barons was severely weunded, by his procuring 
the passage of a law, authorising them to alienate 
their estates. In the 20th year of his reign, Ed- 
ward gave form and system to the policy he had 
pursued by issuing writs of election to all free 
cities, towns, and boroughs in the kingdom, which 
amounted to one hundred, requiring them to elect 
representatives to parliament. 

At the death of Edward, the barons manifested a 
disposition to govern the kingdom, and Edward 
Il. in 1307, found himself involved in a war with 
the nobility, which burst forth in 1312. This dis- 
turbance was soon terminated, but, about twelvg 
years afterward, another issurrection was excited, 
which resulted in favor of the king. The next year, 
however, the monarch was seized and murdered. 
In the reign of Edward III. there was a steady ad- 
vance in the cause of popular liberty, many very 
useful and equitable laws were passed, and a rigid 
adherence to the privileges formerly granted was 
maintained. At the commencement of the four- 
teenth century, there was more personal slavery in 
England than in any other country of Europe; but 
in 1339, Edward abolished this degrading servitude 
within his own domain, and by his influence, in- 
duced the barons to follow his example. Before 
the death of this prince, the parliament had nearly 
the same form as at present, and consisted of the 
dignitaries of the church, the nobility, and the com- 
mons, which latter was composed of knights of 
shires and the representatives of cities and bo- 
roughs. 

The institution of chivalry had a powerful effect 
in restraining many of the excesses of the ruder 
ages of modern Europe; and however rough the 
attempt, the provencal poets were certainly the 
agents in preserving a few rays of literary talent. 
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-reveries by the manner in which their lives were 
passed between war and love, the pleasures of the 


festive hall and religious exercises. In the southern |> 


parts of France, where chivalry was first establish- 
ed, the dawning light of modern peetry was dis- 
covered, ‘The troubadours who sung at the court 
of Berengarius, were its founders. Soon after 
them the French trouvérés, and the German minne 
singers sang in their vernacular tongue; the Italians | 
at first, from a mistrust of their own language em- | 
ployed the provengal, and for the same cause the | 
English had recourse to the French dialect. But 
the minstrels soon formed, among the latter also, a 
national poetry. In Spain, the Catalonian poetry 
was the same as the provengal, but the Castilian 
and Portuguese derived the greater part of their 
songs from the Arabians. With the lyric, the 
e epic poetry was developed with great force and 
hs beauty, it acquired the epithet of romantic from its 
character of mystery, and the fervent aspirations its 
numbers breathed. ‘The epic poems of the middle 
ages are chiefly confined to three cycles of tales. In 
Italy these were unknown, but the genius of Dante, 
in the fourteenth century, raised her above their 
influence. 
t The first of these cycles belongs in every respect 
to Germany, and the narratives of which it is com- 
posed, relate the adventures of the herees who 
were distinguished at the period when the general 
migration of the nations occurred, which were 
comprised within its limits. There are then the 
ancient legends of king Arthur, his knights and 
other chivalrous personages. In addition to these 
topics, the poetic spirit of the middle ages, appro- 
priated to its purpose the historical events of an- 
cient and modern time, more especially the exploits 
of Alexander the Great, remarkable events in 
sacred history and the crusades. The downfall of 
chivalry in the last century of this period, and the 
disposition for reflection then prevailing had an 
uhfavorable effect on poetry. As early as the four- 
teenth century, the voice of the minstrel had ceased 
to be heard in Germany, France and Spain, though 
the spirit of song was still lingering on the plains 
of Italy, where Petrach and Boccacio lived. Nor 
was England at the same time without an aspirant 
for poetic fame, in the person of Chaucer. During 
the thirteenth century, all the stories of the differ- 
ent cycles were eagerly sung by the poets, and 
Uae more than 1400 love songs, written by 136 poets of 
this century, are comprised in the celebrated 
Manesse collection, but after the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the knightly ranks contained not a single 
poet. The epic poem gave place to prose romance, 
in which these stories were extended in length, and 
made to embrace a greater variety of incident. 
In the 15th century, men were entirely devoted 
{ to the great events then in the course of prepara- 
a tion, and the struggles which preceded them, were 
of a inimical to the poetic feeling of the age which had 
la just passed. It wasonly at the termination of this 
’ period, termed the middle ages, that a new and bet- 
ter era commenced in poetry, when Ariosto gave 
dignity and beauty to the adventures of the peers of 








Charlemagne, and Cervantes and Shakspeare pre- ; 


sented the fruits of their genius to the admiring 
world, 

Among the arts of this period, architecture pre- 
sented the most attractive attributes, the Gothic 
style which distinguished it, was the result of a 
deep and grand conception, that appears in the 
union of great masses with a remarkable delicacy 
of the particular parts. But itis, however, certain, 
that science languished in this period, for men 
were universally so much given to action, that it was 
impossible for them to be confined to sedentary pur- 
suits. The efforts made by Charlemagne to en- 
courage the cultivation of science, and promote the 
instruction of the people, had little influence after 
his death. Any person who was able to read and 
write, was considered as a profound scholar, and he 
who possessed a knowledge of natural science, was 
exposed to the hazard of being burned asa sorcerer. 

The monks in consequence of their retired situa- 
tion, and the necessity imposed on them, of ac- 
quiring some knowledge of the Latin language, for 
the comprehension of the church ritual, were more 
addicted to literary employments. It was through 
their activity, the valuable relics of antiquity were 


| preserved, and it is from their annals, our informa- 


tion of the manners and events of those ages 
are derived. The Latin literature which was com- 
mon to all the people of the west, in science and 
the public transactions, produced an agreement in 
their general character that contributed materially 
to promote a general intercourse and improvement. 

As the mind is always averse to partial develop- 
ment, in the eleventh century, the necessity of 
thought came to be keenly felt in Europe, a taste 
for knowledge was created, in part by the monas- 
terieg; but afterward by the arts and industry of the 
cities. The spirit of inquiry was liberally en- 
couraged by Henry [I. of England, the Hohen- 
staufen, St. Louis, and the Alphonsos, and other 
princes, who understood the value of intellectual 
qualifications. After this many illustrious persons 
appeared, whom the indifference of their cotem- 
poraries only urged to the more ardent pursuit ol 
science. A necessity was supposed to exist for de- 
fending the chureh against the encroachments 0! 
heresy, and hence many ingenious men applied 
themselves to the study of dialectics. When the 
scholars came to be united in the universities, they 
received their character from the disposition of the 
age, both as regarded the corporate form they a 
sumed, and the interest displayed in the dialectic 
art. Jurisprudence, Theology, and a specious 
philosophy, were the only knowledge imparted to 
the student; and ia the 12th century, these had de- 
generated inte mere sophistry. Medicine, so far as 
any useful purpose was concerned, was taught only 
by the Arabians, and the students at Salemo, who 
had been instructed by them. Philosophy was t 
vived in its vigor in the time of Lanfrane and Abe 
lard, but it again disappeared in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. But though the knowledge com- 
municated might not be the mest useful, teacher: 
were more respected than in the present day, ani 
the highest academic rank, was considered as fully 
equal to knighthood. With all the faults whic’ 
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were preferred against the system of disputation, it 
had the good effect of introducing and maintaining 
truths which alarmed the papal see. 


Chivalry had its origin among the tribes of Ger- 
many, and besides its influence on the intellectual 
powers of man, it had an important effect on the 
social relations of life. It was among this ancient 
race that chivalry appeared in the bustle of its glory, 
and the wildness of its extravagant claims. They 
possessed in common with other barbarous nations 
a warlike spirit, but their character also displayed 
some distinctive features, and among these none is 
more worthy of remark, than their esteem for wo- 
men. ‘Tacitus, whose work on the manners of the 
Germans is worthy all credit, speaks of this circum- 
stance with much emphasis. We wish not in this 
place to enter into a discussion of the question of 
how far Christianity may have tended to the pro- 
duction of this state of things. Certain it is, that 
other causes must have concurred, as Christianity 
did not produce the like effect in countries re- 
moved frem the influences of the Teutenic spirit. 
Wherever the Germans spread, they carried along 
with them this kindly regard for the female sex ; it 
is discovered in France under the form of a spright- 
ly gallantry, in Spain it assumes a romantic, and 
fervent character, and in England displaying the 
mill setenity and confidence which befits the con- 
jugal estate. 


But there was another trait which served to de- 
fine the German disposition, and is apparent not in 
their literature, but in the lives of many individuals 
ofeminent attainments. ‘l'here was an unsatisfied 
thirst after something superior to the passing events 
of the world, a disposition which has elicited much 
excellence and given rise to much extravagance. 
These principles, the love of war, an esteem for the 
female sex, and an ardent desire after something 
above human greatness, together with the influence 
of the feudal system, and the Roman Catholic faith 
defines the true spirit and tendency of chivalry. 

The tribes of Germany were by the feudal sys- 
tem divided into greater or smaller bodies, the 
members of which were brought into union with 
each other by. political affinities, but still to a great 
extent they preserved the independence of character 
that distinguished men in a barbarousstate. But the 
general adoption of the Roman Catholic faith form- 
ed a bond of union, which in that rude age pos- 
sessed a cementing power, the advancement of 
knowledge and refinement has served ta impair. 
Whatever may be said of the Catholic Church, it 
Must be granted that the cause of civilisation is 
much indebted to its influence in a period of the 
World when ignorance and violence were the pre- 
dominating characteristics. By the operation of 
the feudal system, the gentry and nobles were ena- 
bled to support themselves by the labor of the pea- 
‘ants, and hence had ample opportunity for warlike 
and daring adventures. This uniformity of cha- 


racter which prevailed was auspicious for innovation 
tnd improvement, because no part could be struck 
Without the whole system being affected. 

To be continued. 
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: PAWNEE SONG. — 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Semeea 


“Come haste with me, and we will rove 
Over the prairies wide, 

No thoughts within our breast but love, 
And heeding nought beside. 

Thou hast robbed me of my own good heart, 
Although to thee, ’t was true, 

And less I care for the heart I’ve lost, 
Than the robber to subdue. 


“ Fear not thy brother, or thy sire, 
Heed not their forest troop, 

They ’ll ne’er o’ertake though urged by ire 
The steed of thy Pawnee Loupe. 

For though we both will mount his back, 
He has but thee to bear, 

For my fond heart has made my trame, 
As light as summer air. 


“Urge not my safety, all their rage, 


Thy presence would disarm, 

Fear not for them, I would not wage, 
A war unto their harm.” 

“I yield!” she cried,—away they fled, 
Along the prairies wild, 

The chieftain of the Pawnee Loupe, 
And the Konzas Sachem’s child. 


Bleckley, July 17th, 1838. 





FILIAL DUTY. 

“Grieve not thy Father, as long as he liveth.” 
Tay Fatruer! Why, with locks of snow 

Are thus his sacred temples clad ? 
Why droops he o’er his staff so low 

With trembling limbs and visage sad? 
Care hath his brow with wrinkles scarr’d. 

His clustering ringlets shred away, 
And time with tyrant sceptre marr’d 

The glory of his manhood’s sway. 


How oft that palsied hard hath led 
Thine infant footsteps weak with fear, 
How gently bow’d that reverend head 
Thy childhood’s broken tale te hear; 
And when those wayward feet have stray’d 
*Mid youthful follies rashly free, 
Those lips invok’d at midnight’s shade 
The pardon of thy God for thee. 


$ 


If from his speech should dotage flow, 
Or eye, or ear, be dull and dead, 

Thou to his second childhood show 
The love that smooth’d thy cradle bed. 

Grieve not thy sire! for it his love 
Unblest, or unrequited be, 

He whom thou call’st thy sire above, 
Will bend a judge’s frown on thee. L. H.S. 
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THE NATURAL SO 


‘THE NATURAL SON OF NAPOLEON. 


COMMUNICATED BY A FRENCH WRITER. 


* ee 4 Napoleon had a son in Egypt; he 
was small built and shortas his father, and nearly 


N OF NAPOLEON. 


* * * without sad thoughts—he looked con- 
stantly upon both the features of his double origin; 
and when we became intimate he was accus- 
tomed to tell me all his wild hopes with reference 
to the East. ‘ The East,” he would say, “ is to 
me what the West is to Napoleon my father. I 


copper colored as his mother. Merely demand- | will put myself at the head of the Arabs—not of 


ing thus much of your gratuitous belief, 1 pro- 
ceed at once to speak of what I personally knew 
of the being in question. 

When I left college in 1824,1 knew at Mar- 
seilles a voung Egyptian, about six-and-twenty, 
named Napoleon * * * *. A community of 
political opinions and of solitary habits very 
closely connected us. All the advantages of this 
connexion, if any, was on his side. From his 


the Turks, their day is gone by. With the Arabs 
I will restore the civilisation of the Ptolemies. 
I speak their language; I am of their race, of 
their flesh; they will listen to me. 1 will call 
every town, every hamlet, every man, every 
child, by name. I will do that for Egypt which 
my father had not the generosity to do. The 
Coptic cross and the tri-color will perform new 
prodigies. My father intended Egypt to be a 





conversation, enriched by the most precious | 


passages of the classics and of Arabic, and by a 
thousand reminiscences of his travels in Nubia, 
Ethiopia, and beyond the Jordan, I derived new 
views and vivid feeling, such as books cannot 
give us, inasmuch as they cannot influence the 
soul with the rapid gesture, the eye-flash, the 
melody of the voice, and the eloquent play of fea- 
tures. 

The memory of Napoleon * * * *, though 
he was constantly complaining of it, was per- 
fectly encyclopedic. If you asked him for a 
word, you had a volume; and I did not so much 
listen to him as read him. 

Of a sudden he fell into the most profound 
melancholy. Nothing could arouse him; no- 
thing indicated his possession of life and nobility, 
but a sweet calm smile which perpetually play- 
ed upon his lips. 

It was while he was in this state of lethargic 
re that one was most struck with the power- 
ful and antique build of his body, especially 
about the shoulders. He was little; scarcely 
five feet; but in such men the head is the body. 
His was in singular disproportion to his bust 
and united the largest cerebral development of 
the European, with the finest character of the 
African, His nose was energetically acquiline; 
and his eyes, of an uncertain and transparent 
blue, flashed forth that superiority of soul that 
God from age to age confers upon certain men, 
to prove to all the falsehood of all the twaddle 
about equality. Taken as a whole, the figure 
and countenance were precisely those of Bona- 
pare; excepting only that # * * * wasa 
mulatto in color. Let those who know what 
Napoleon Bonaparte was, with his mixture of 
Corsican, Genoese, and Florentine blood, deter- 
mine, if they can, the effect which the same man 
would have had upon society had he been borne 
in Afric, gorged with black blood, galloping 
naked upon an unsaddled horse, showing to the 
revolted nations the South with his extended 
sabre, as one would show a carcass to the 
famished lion! Imagine this man so born, and 
influencing men, not with the cries of indepen- 
dence and glory—symbols only effective amon 
old nations and ;highest civilisations—but wit 
miracles of actual dead; extending the desert 
wherever he passed ; realising the unity of em- 
pires by death, and universal peace by silence ; 
leaving in every town fire for banner, an incen- 
diary for a garrison ! 

Consciousness of his high birth never left * 


f 
f 


mere highway to the Indies, instead of an inde- 
' pendent land. It shall be free with me, free by 


|my sword, by the cross, and the tri-color. No 


|more Beys, no more Pachas, no more slaves; 
| but freedom, the freedom of the far days of the 
'Caliphs. You see this casque? 1 will put ‘ton 
‘the needles of Mecca, and civilisation will turn 
'all around. The Arabic of the Caliphs, the 
| Greek of Plato, and the Latin of Tacitus, will 
'be heard in the streets of Alexandria. Light 
shall come again from the East; the prophecies 
shalt be accomplished!” 1 have seen him full 
of these strange notions, and fancying himself 
half-naked, calling to all the populations, from 
the Nile to the desert,and to the mountain caves 
of Ethiopia, holding forth his arm to the wind, 
as though his curved sabre hung there, and 
shouting, in Arabic, “ Rally, rally ye around the 
son of Kébir !’’ 

On a sudden this enthusiastic mood would pass 
away,and he would resume the fixed smile of 
which I formerly spoke, while all the upper part 
of his face retained the most perfect immobility; 
his whole countenance finally assuming that im- 
murtal dolor.of Napoleon, so adinirably depict- 
ed in the picture of the battle of Eylau. 

Using the privilege of the poets, let us for an 
instance assume that the legitimate son of Na- 
poleon, the Duke of Reichstadt, had realised 
some of the sublime visions of those who idolis- 
ed the name of his father; let us assume that 
the political toils so adroitly thrown around the 
existence of the Duke of eichstadt, had been 
burst asunder, and that, soldier at St. Roch, 
artilleryman at Toulon, General in Italy, the son 
of Napeleon had led our armies again into Egypt. 
Why should not he, the legitimate son of Napo- 
leon, resume the eternal tendency of Europe to 
make Egypt its stepping stone to India; and 
why should not the illegitimate Napoleon em- 
body the want already felt by Africa, even under 
the Mamelukes, and under the Pachas, to emerge 
from the dull and enervating tutelaze of the Sul- 
tans? Oh! it had beena might prodigy for earth, 
the meeting of these two men; the one pale a 
Europe, the other bronzed as Afric ; crossing 
their sabres in their first march against eac 
other, and mutually demanding their names— 
and mutually replying, ‘* Napoleon !—Napo- 
leon !” 

Yes! I believe in the divine power of the con: 
currence of certain numbers and syllables: 
believe, without unfolding here all the mysterio’ 
treasures of the Cabala, that these names 14 
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THE NATURAL S 


awakened from their strong sleep Alexandria 
and its pharos, and its streets, all looking on the 
sea, the bazaars, the arsenals, nine hundred 
thousand souls; and given motion to the popula- 
tion of statues which a‘e the natural produc- 
tions of Egypt. : 

The soil of Egypt only produces statues which 
are made of sand, and sand, which is made from 
its statues. Nothingness and form comé and go; 
to-day a pyramid, to-morrow some sandy tumult. 
The great desert is but a collection of pounded 

ities ! 
oat let us leave the field of supposition, and 
return to the reality of my history. 

Napoleon * * * ™* had simple tastes, and 
vet was luxurious withal. He was passionately 
fond of flowers; a Mediterranean sunset threw 
him into an ecstacy; Oriental life with him pre- 
dominated over European habits; he imtnlged 
to excess in perfumes and the bath; and when 
heat was excessive, his eyes had that sleepy and 
voluptuous langor which the women of the East, 
as well as the lions and tigers, exhibit. 

Before I go any further | must advertise the 
reader that Napoleon * * * * was insane; 
but his insanity was upon one point only, he was 
a philosophical monomaniac, and his delusion 
was so odd that it would be puerile to describe 
it, were it not necessary to do so in order to ac- 
count for the ending of his career,—even if it do 
not wholly justify the fatal circumstance which 
led to that result. By what silly course of read- 
ing he had contracted his queer notion 1 know 
not; but he did not believe in the mortality of 
the body any more than in that of the soul. Ac- 
cording to him, death was merely a change of 
country—a sort of forced voyage. A man as- 
sassinated, or presumed to be dead, in London 
or Paris, my friead would maintain, was merely 
removed to Berlia or Vienna ; a total departure 
he loudly denied. In support of the theery, he 
affirmed that he had somewhere met with Rous- 
seau and Raynal, Buffon and Linneus, walking 
arm-and-arm ; whence he argued sextons to be 
mere sinecurists, and sepulchres a hoax; mur- 
der, or an execution, merely a passport visé for 
foreign parts! In his boyhood,—perhaps dur- 
ing some rising attempted in favor of his right to 
the throne of the Pharaohs,—he had stabbed a 
camel-driver at Cairo, and,some years after this 
assassination, he met the very same man at Al- 
eppo. Whether the camel-driver was the first 
victim of the application of my friend’s system, 
or the first idea of his error, 1 could never make 
out; but, be that as it may, he stanchly denied | 
the mortality of the body. 

A great source of annoyance to him was, the | 
contrast between the rights and the career Which 
he claimed by virtue of his birth, and the actual 
Circumstances in which he found himself placed. 
“ The evil is,” he would say, ‘to know yourself 
the son of an Emperor, yet find your lot cast 
with that of the obscure and ignoble multitude ! 
ok atme! How am | to illustrate my birth 


by my deeds; how make my descent apparent 
to the dull mob, who would just as soon believe 
me the son ef Mahomet as of Napoleon ?” 

The bitterness of these reflections determined 
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urgent with his two uncles, highly respectable 
merchants at Marseilless, to furnish him with 
the funds necessary to possess him of the ancient 
throne of the Caliphs ; but those worthy gentle- 
men, who would infinitely have preferred a good 
book-keeper for a relative to a Pharaoh or Ha- 
roun, flatly refused the necessary cash for the 
desired expedition. The refusal was reasonable 
enough, no doubt; nevertheless it was produc- 
tive of fatal results. 

One day, that he and I were walking at Mar- 
seilles, he began playing with a little knife about 
twoinches long, and suddenly requested me to 
wait. Ina short time he returned, and quite 
coolly said to me, ‘I have been sending my 
uncles to America; or,as you would call it, kill- 
ing them.” At the same instant, to complete 
my astonishment, two gendarmes stepped up, 
saying, ‘In the name of the law we arrest you, 
Napoleon * * * * as the assassin of your 
uncles,” ; 

During his trial at the Aix assizes, Napoleon 
* * %* * did not belie his former character ; 
though his metaphysic monomania upon death 
was of noservice tohim. What, in fact, could 
there be in common between ten or a dozen pro- 
vincial jury-men and this eccentric being, who 
did not even deign to explain to them the morali- 
ty of his action? They gravely debated whether 
he should be decapitated or ap branded in the 
shoulder. The trial compelled these worthy men 
to absent themselves from ’Change, and proba- 
bly to lose the sale of several bags of cochineal: 
not that | would insinuate that that was the rea- 
son why there was a majority against the milder 
punishment and not in favor of the death of Na- 
poleon * * * ¥*, 

The condemned walked to the place of execu- 
tion without fear and without complaint; and the 
persuasion that he was. not going to die was very 
evident in the smile, half sinister and half di- 
vine, for which he was remarkable. . 

At Aix the market is the place of execution, 
and the market-day the day of execution; pro- 
bably this regulation is made that the peasantry, 
in returning to their mountain homes, may have 
something to relate about the civilisation of 
great cities. Napoleon * * * * probably 
thought that the place was decorated with fruits 
and flowers in honor of his going abroad—and 
grateful for such attention to his favorite taste, he 
smiled on all around him as he went forward, 
cravatless, and with a bright and steady counte- 
nance. 

Arrived at the guillotine—and such a guillo- 
tine they have at Me !— Napoleon, still smiling. 
and fully persuaded that death is only an elabo- 
rate hoax, bowed his imperial head; the fatal 
knife descended sheer and swift—and the life- 
blood of the son of Bonaparte crimsoned the earth. 





Woman.—Mr. Dawes, the poet, in a beauti- 
ful article on the improvement of the age, re- 
marks that a new era has dawned onus, and 
woman is the mornibg siar in the return of the 
golden rising; she is the herald of a spiritual 
sun, whose beams are to search the darkened 





apoleon * * * * upon committing the deed 
which cost him his life. 


He had long been very 


depth of humanity and reveal the great problem 
of our nature. 
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Original. 
PARENTAL REGRET. 


BY MISS OLIVIA FITLER. 


—_——— 


Lament not thus—’tis selfish to repine, 

That God recalls the treasure he hath given, 
Rather rejoice, that one sweet babe of thine, 

Now triumphs with the glorious hosts of heaven. 


Gently, most gently, the afflictive rod 

Is laid upon thee—thou wilt shortly see, 
And humbly own, He is a gracious God, 

Who hath in loving kindness chasteaed thee. 


For what He doth, although thou know’st not new, 
Yet thou shail know hereafter—deep in dust, 
With holy resignation learn to bow, 
And own his dealings merciful as just. 


He hath but called thy happy infant’s soul 
From a bleak world, where sin and sorrow reign, 
Where strong temptations stormy billows roll, 
Seldom, alas! assailing us in vain. 


Beyond the trials of this wintry clime, 

Ere yet life’s thorny paths his feet hath trod, 
His joyous spirit, yet unstained by crime, 

Is borne in triumph to the throne of God. 


And wouldst thou, the sweet seraph’s flight restrain, 
From those pure realms of never failing bliss, 
Where God the Father—God the Saviour reign, 
To bind him down to such a world as this. 


Of such Christ forms his kingdom—vh believe 
The blessed truth his hallowed lips declared, 
Far hath not heard, nor hath the heart conceived 
What God for those he loveth hath prepared. 


Then yield submissive to the sovereign will 
Of Him who cannot err, and kiss the rod— 

Commune with thine own spirit and be still, 
And know that He is God—a faithful Ged. 


Aye—bead in gratitude to heaven’s behest, 
For not e’en in the joyful hour when thou 
Didst clasp him first to thy maternal breast, 
Hadst thou such cause for thankfulness as now. 


Then with unwavering faith to earth entrust 
The faded relics of this lovely flower, 
Assured that e’en this perishable dust, 
Now sown in weakness, shall be raised in power. 


In this, the Christian’s blessed hepe, resign 
To God the treasure by his mercy given, 

Aod bless his name, that one sweet babe of thine 
Is now a glorious habitant of heaven. 





Such as desire to be Christians in heart and 
life, and in all manner of conversation must be- 
gin by living right a day ata time. Now, this 
moment, is the time in which we must render an 
acceptable service to God. Our religon must 
not spread itself out into general principles alone 
—it must concentrate itself into particular and 
daily practice, 


THE VILLAGE PREACHER, 


BY C. MINER, ESQ. 





‘ Father, forgive them.’ 

Go, proud infidel !—Search the ponderous 
tomes of heathen learning—explore the works 
of Confucius—examine the precepts of Seneca 
and all the writings of Socrates. Collect all the 
excellencies of the ancient and modern moral- 
ists, and point to a sentence equal to this simple 
prayer of our Saviour. Reviled and insulted— 
suffering the grossest indignities—crowned with 
thorns and led away todie, no annihilating curse 
breaks from his lips. Sweet and placid as the 
aspiring of a mother for her nursling,ascendsa 
prayer of mercy on his enemies, ‘Fathier, forgive 
them.’ O, it was worthy of its origin and stamp- 
ed with the bright seal of truth that his mission 
was from Heaven! 

Acquaintances, have you ever quarreled? 
Friends have you ever differed? If he who is 
pure and perfect forgave his bitterest enemies, 
do you welltocherish your anger? Brothers, to 
you the precept is imperative; you should forgive 
not seven times, but seventy times seven. 

Husbands and wifes, you have no right to ex- 
pect perfection in each other. To err is the lot 
of humanity. Illness will sometimes make you 
petulant, and disappointment ruffle the smoothest 
temper. Guard | beseech you, with unremitting 
vigilance, your passions: controlled, they are 
the genial heat that warms us along the way of 
life--ungoverned, they are consuming fires. Let 
your strife be one of respectful attentions and 
conciliatory conduct. Cultivate, with care, the 
kind and gentle affections of the heart. Plant not 
but eradicate the thorn in your partner’s path. 
Above all, let no feeling of revenge find harbor 
in your breast. A kind word—an obliging ac- 
tion—even if it bea trifling concern, has a power 
superior to the harp of David, in calming the 
‘ billows of the soul. 

Revenge is as incompatible with happiness as 
hostile to religion. Let him whose soul is black 
with malice and studious of revenge, walk thr0’ 
the fields whenclad withverdure or adorned with 
flowers; tu his eyes there is no beauty—the flow- 
ers to him exhale no fragrance. Dark as is his 
soul, nature is robed in the deepest sable. The 
smile of beauty lights nut up his bosom with joy; 
but the furies of hell rage in his breast and ren- 
der him as miserable as he wishes the object of 
his hate. : 

But let him lay his hand upon his breast and 
say— Revenge, I cast thee from me; Fatber, 
forgive me as I forgive mine enemies,’ —and Dt 
ture assumes a new and delightful garniture— 
Then, indeed are the meads verdant and the 
flowers fragrant—then is the music of the groves 
delightful to the ear, and the smiles of virtuous 
beauty lovely to the soul. 


- _= mere mn ow 


Love Aaxp Hare.—Love, as well as hate," 
preserved by letters ; and | defy any one to take 
up the letters ofan estranged friend without 4 
renewal of his friendship. Thesight of the be 
loved hand writing, the kind words, the weloan? 
seal, reflecta gleam of sunshine over the heals 























which never fails to meet it. 
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POETS’ CORNER, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. | 


Westminster Abbey was built by Edward the 
Confessor, about 1050, on the site of an old Saxon 
Church, but all that part which extends from 
the eastern extremity to the entrance of the 
nave, was re-built in its present state by Henry 
ill. between the years of 1220 and 1269. The 
nave was carried on slowly afterward, and the 
towers were not finished until the time of Sir 
Christopher Wren, who completed them. The 
chapel, which bears the name of Henry VII. 
was built by that monarch in 1502, as a royal 
sepulchre. The general plan of the edifice is 
that of a Latin cross, of which the nave 1s two 
hundred and thirty-four feet long from west to 
east, and ninety feet broad. The transept 1s 
two hundred and twenty-five feet long from 
north to south, and one hundred feet wide.— 
Beyond the transept toward the east are five 
chapels. 

li has always been a matter of regret, that it 
is impossible for the eye to comprehend the 
grand and impressive range of this beautiful 
and august structure. The cloisters and build- 
ings on the south side, and which compose the 
pe impede the view, though their removal 
could not be desired. On the north the chapter 
has undergone an improvement. The buttres- 
ses, which were formerly adorned with the sta- 
tues of kings, and nobles, with their accompani- 
ments, now retain few remnants of sculpture. 
These buttresses, by the frequent repairs they 
have undergone, are now made to present the 


POETS’ CORNER. 





appearance of simple spiral forms without tur- 
rets. 

_The north side has nine buttresses, each con- 
sisting of five gradations, with intervening win- 
dows, which enlighten the aisles on the side, and 
the semicircular windows over them are enliven- 
ed with ornamental quatre foils. The buttresses 
are attached te the nave by splendid arches, 
and the wall which they firmly support, is fin- 
ished with a battlement. The original niches 
still remain, but four only are occupied by sta- 
tues, which appear to have sustained little in- 


jury. 
the north side derives its superior appearance 
from the highly enriched and curious portico, 
called Beautiful, or Solomon’s Gate. It was 
erected by the unfortunate Prince, Richard II. 
whose arms were formerly carved over the 
door, and impaled with those of Edward the 
Confessor. In the middle of the seventeenth 
ceatury the pertico was repaired, and orna- 
mented, and the whole decorated with a splen- 
did window. The great door forming the prin- 
cipal entrance, is beneath an arch which springs 
from four pillars on either side, whose capital 
Consists of foliage, designed in a style of great 
beauty. Within them is a range of ten circles, 
inclosing stars on the roof, and the sides are 
covered with arched pannels. The wall is of 
Considerable thickness, adorned by six columns 
on each side, with an equal number of mould- 
ings. It is to be observed that the tops of the 
Cors are flat both in this and the smaller arches. 
1€ Space over the principal entrance is deco- 
rated with a large circle of circles, with another 
rmed of —— pannels, and in a third, others 
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with the arms of the Confessor, as a centre.— 
Portcullises are inclosed in two small circles 
beneath. 

The wall on either side of the great door is 
formed into two arches by elegant pillars, and 
the lesser entrances embrace a depth formed of 
four pillars, with ribbed roofs and angles at the 
intersections. These avenues lead to the aisles, 
and over the doors cincue foils are inclosed in 
circles, while above the whole there is a range 
of pierced arches. Four vast buttresses orna- 
mented with nitches, and rising into beautiful 
pinnacles, secure the front, those at the angles 
terminating in octagons,and connected with the 
upper part of the walls over the side aisles by 
strong arches. 

The chapels which project on the north and 
south east, are uniform in their designs with the 
body of the church. The great door way of the 
west end between the towers is of considerable 
depth, and contracts inward. The sides are 
composed of pannels, and the roof is intersected 
with numerous ribs. On each side of the door 
are pedestals in empty niches with shields in 
quatre foils beneath them. A cornice extends 
over the whole, on which are ten niches sepa- 
rated by small buttresses; they are without sta- 
tues, and their canopies are cones of foliage and 
pinnacles. Above these is another cornice of a 
very dubious character, as its parts, or the com- 
bination of them will not be found to range un- 
der the general rules either of Grecian or Gothic 
design. In the frieze above it, there are eight 
coats of arms, besides that of the king. Here 
a large painted window commences, which has 


'a border of eight painted, enriched pannels,a 


large heavy cornice over it, and a frieze on 
which is inscribed George !1. A. D. 1735. The 
roof is pointed, and contains a sma!l window.— 
The towers are strengthened by the two great 
buttresses, which are grand ornamenia! projec- 
tions, with two ranges of niches and their cano- 
pies, on the front, but without statues. The 
towers have each of them projecting lateral 
parts, enlivened with pannels. Their lower 
windows are painted, those above them cossist 
ef arches only, and are filled with circles and 
quatre foils. 

On entering the western door the whole body 
of the church presents itself to the view of the 
spectator. The pillars which divide the nave 
from the side aisles are so shaped as not to ob- 
struct the openings on the side. The sight is 
not terminated to the east, though a little inter- 
rupted by the organ, but by the painted windows 
over the portico of the Chapel of Henry VII.— 
This range of pillars continues to the sacristary, 
where they form a semicircular sweep round 
the chapel of Edward the Confessor. The pil- 
lars, as well as all the rest of the church, are 
said to be of Sussex or grey marble, and several 
of them about the choir are filletted with brass, 
and those toward the west door have their fillets 
of stone. 


The middle range of pillars, and those corres- 
ponding to them on the walls, spring into semi- 
arches, and are every where met in acute angles 
by their opposites, thereby throwing the roof 
into a variety of segments of arches, decorated 
with ornamental carvings at the place of cros- 
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sing, and closing of the lines, of which those 
over the choir and transept are gilt. On the 
arches of the pillars are galleries. of double 
columns, double arched, forming ‘a deambula- 
tory fifteen feet in breadth, which covers the 
side aisles, and is enlightened by a middle range 
of windows. By these and the under range to- 
gether, with the windows facing the north, east, 
south and west, the whole fabric is admirably 
lighted. Thus the nave of the church rises by 
beautiful degrees into that stately fabric, whose 
impressive character charms every eye; while 
the cross or transept corresponds to its turning 
eff, at the four lofty and conspicuous pillars 
which support the lantern, and stretches north 
and south ina grand projection. In the lower 
part of the walls between the columns are shal- 
low niches within characteristic arches, about 
ten feet high, over which are the arms of emi- 
nent persons. The arched windows, as well as 
the others, were once splendid with their painted 
glass, representing various designs suggested by 
piety, pride, or superstition. 

It is within this magnificent edifice the mo- 
narchs of England are crowned, where the fealty 
of the subject is pledged in return for the im- 
plied protection of the prince. It contains a 
variety of interesting curiosities connected with 
the history of the realm, and which serve to en- 
lighten the darkness of a period, of whose trans- 
actions there are none other than imperfect 
records. In the year 1590, Queen Elizabeth 
founded a school for the instruction of forty bovs, 
denominated the ‘* Queen’s Scholars, who are 
prepared for the University.” It is situated 
within the Abbey, and is separated into two di- 
visions comprising seven forms. Besides the: 
scholars on the foundation, many of the nobility 
and gentry send their sons to Westminstey for 
instruction; there is an upper and under master, 
with numerous assistants. Of these masters 
some, as Dr. Busby and Dr. Vincent, have at- 
tained an elevated position in the walks of litera- 
ture. 

Commencing on the south side of the great 
western entrance, the spectator meets those 
monuments which are intended to perpetuate 
the memory of distinguished statesmen, warriors, 
scholars and artists. On every side are per- 
ceived the solemn mementos of the mighty dead; 
we tread upon ground beneath which reposes 
the mouldering remains of those who once gave 
laws to the empire. The glorious deeds of arts 
or arms, for which some of them were celebrat- 
ed, are presented in vivid reminescence to the 
mind. Passing round toward the east, we reach 
a spot, termed the Poets’ Corner, from the cir- 
cumstance, that here are placed the monuments 
which record the fame of England’s most cele- 
brated poets. The plate now illustrated affords 
a very fair view of the interior of the edifice, 
with its arched ceiling, the pillars, and beauti- 
fully painted windows. On the left side is seen | 
the monument erected in honor of the great) 
Dryden, and on the right that which is eonse- | 





moral lessons have taught men the advantage of 
virtue, and the blessings of religion. 


oes, 
THE LOST AT SEA, 


BY JAMES OTIS ROCKWELL. 


Wife, who in thy deep devetion 

- Puttest up a prayer for one 

Sailing on the stormy ocean, 
Hope no more—his course is done. 

Dream not, when upon thy pillow, 
That he slumbers by thy side, 

For his corse, beneath the billow, 
Heaveth with the restless tide. 


Children, who, as sweet flowers growing, 
Laugh amid the sorrowing rains— 
Know ye not that clouds are throwing 
Shadows on your sire’s remains ? 
Where the hoarse gray surge is rolling, 
With a mountain’s motion on, 
Dream ye that its voice is tolling 
For your father, lost and gone ? 


When the sun looked on the water, 
Asa hero on his grave— 
Tinging with the hue of slaughter 
Every blue and leaping wave— 
Under the majestic ocean, 
Where the giant current rolled, 
Slept thy sire, without emotion, 
Sweetly by a beam of gold. 


And the violet sunbeams slanted, 
Wavering through the crystal deep, 

’Till their wonted splendors haunted 
Those shut eyelids in their sleep : 

Sands, like crumbled silver gleaming, 
Sparkled in his raven hair— 

But the sleep that knows no dreaming, 
Bound him in its silence there! 


So we left him; and to tell thee 
Ot our sorrow and thine own— 

Ot the woe that there befel thee, 
Come we weary and alone. 


* * * * * 


Childrea, whose meek eyes, inquiring, 
Linger on your mother’s face, 
Know ye that she is expiring— 
That ye are an orphan race? 
God be with you on the morrow— 
Father, mother, both no more! 
One within a grave of sorrow, 
One upon the ocean’s floor! 





If religion, says Law, in his ‘Serious call to 


crated to the immortal Milton. Within a very| Holy Life,’ commands us to live wholly unto 
narrow space there is congregated the dust of | God, and do all to his Glory, it is because ever! 


those illustrious men whese genius has enriched 


sewage : 4 
their native language, whose wit has enlivened | other way is living wholly against ourselves, a° 


the melancholy moments,-er. whose beautiful | will end in our shame and confusion of face. 
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NELLY MCONNELL ;—A TALE. 


BY L. A. WILMER. 








The young lady whose adventures, or misad- 
ventures, to speak more properly, we are about to 
celebrate, was descended from one of the most an- 
cient and respectable families in Pennsylvania. 
Her paternal great grand father had been deputy 
sheriff and keeper of the jailin Montgomery county, 
and no doubt he would have been premoted to still 
higher offices, had he lived long enough to make 
his virtues more generally known among his fellew 
citizens. Her mother’s uncle was formerly en- 
gaged in the custom house of this city,—but in 
what capacity I have not been able to ascertain. 
But this family, like many others, had met with 
misfortunes, and Mr. Job M’Connell, the father of 
the young lady aforesaid, was, “chiefly for the 
sake of his health,” employed in driving a wood eart; 
—the physician having recommended riding to 
him as the most salutary kind of exercise. Miss 
Nelly’s mother carried on a very extensive busi- 
ness, in the cabbage and potato line, at the lower 
end of High street market, and was justly respected 
for the honesty and integrity of all her mereantile 
transactions. The truth is, there were few persons 
found hardy enough to dispute her reputation in 
this particular, for Mrs. M’Connell was very apt to 
take the law into her own hands;—or rather, she 
had it all at the ends of her fingers, where she 
eould produce some points which even the attor- 
neys themselves could scarcely find a face to resist. 


Miss Nelly had teceived a very superior educa- 
tion ;—not at a bearding school indeed, nor even 
ata high school,—but in the High street market 
house ;—where, as she possessed a natural genius, 
she very speedily acquired all the glowing elo- 
quenee for which the graduates of that university 
are distinguished. She was especially successful 
in her ealisthenic pursuits, for before she had at- 
tained the age of ten years, she could traverse the 
whole range of buteher’s stalls from Second to 
Third street, leaping over the interstices of the 


a with the activity and grace of a young 
awn, 


Mrs. M’Conne'l, although justly proud of such a 
daughter, had too much matronly wisdom not to 
correct those minor faults which must, at some 
ume or other, appear in the conduct of all young 
people. She never suffered the promising girl to 
associate with that class of society which she de- 
signated by the epithets “ornary people” and 
“scrubs.” Tam afraid Mrs. M’Connell sometimes 
carried this “ exclusiveness” to an unjustifiable ex- 
tteme, for her manners occasionally savored a lit- 
tle of aristocracy, and then she would speak in the 
most contemptuous terms of the “lower elasses.”’ 
This, however, I have observed to bea very preva- 
lent failing among such of our American ladies as 
are elevated with the consciousness of belonging to 
4 patrician stock. Nelly, on the contrary, was not 
‘ufficiently cautious in the selection of her com- 
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| the opposite side of the street. 
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panions; for, at one time, she was actually dis- 
covered by her mother holding a familiar conversa- 
tion with little Peggy, the daughter of a barber on 
For this piece of 
unwarrantable condescension she was most exem-~- 
plaiily and deservedly chastised by her angry and 
high-spirited mamma. 

As Nelly approximated to the years of maturity 
she began to be considered what is usually denomi- 
nated “a very good-looking girl,” and about the 
same time she diseovered that a young butcher who 
attended at a neighboring stall was “a very good- 
looking man.” The name of this interesting youth 
was Robert Bromwell. I wil not say that his 
heart was remarkably tender, for we seldom find 
our butcher’s hearts, or their beef, much afilicted 
in that way ;—but certain it is that he conceived a 
most devoted attachment to Miss Nelly.—The ex- 
tent of his devotion may be discerned ir the follow- 
ing amatory verses which were written, at his re- 
quest, by one of the most celebrated poets of our 
city,—Mr. Sylvester N. Squeak :— 


SONNET TO NELLY. 
I trade in beef;—and you celestial Nelly, 
In cabbage and potatoes deal ;—our part 
Is to provide good victuals for the belly, 
And shall we be forgetful ot the heart? 


Our beef and cabbage are congenial things, 
They meet, like lovers, sighing o’er the flame ; 

And, when united, make a feast for kings;— 
Ah, dearest Nelly, is not love the same ?— 


What can we want, if hearts and hands wejoin ?— 
What can we lose, when each shall be a winner ? 

Beef will be your’s,—potatoes will be mine; 
Possess’d of both, we canneat want—a diuner. 


O then our hearts a dainty meses shall prove 
Combin'd in wedlock’s pot, and cook’d by love. 

The father of this young lover was a gentleman 
who in his walks through life contrived to carry 
with him considerable weight, (about nineteen 
stone,) and, in the view ef the public he was 
known to occupy an uncommon space, say about 
five feet and a half perpendicular by two and a half 
horizontal. He had, (no doubt by some very in- 
genious system of logic,) argued himself into the 
belief that his calling was one of superior dignity ; 
and I have frequently had occasion to remark that 
eertain kinds of men are extremely apt to under- 
value all occupations but their own, and to over- 
rate their own in the same proportion. Few things, 
in the affairs of the world have puzzled me more 
than this, and I eannot say that I have ever been 
able to give any satisfactory explanation why a 
dealer in tapes and buttons, for instance, should 
look down with contempt on the vender of boots 
and shoes. And yet, upon honor, this is absolutely 
the case. 

But happily for Mr. Bromwell, senior, his sense 
of dignity was not founded altogether on his occu- 
pation ;—he was, (and I anticipate the respect 


whieh the announcement will produce,) a man of . 


property. That is to say, he was the nominal 
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owner of three small wooden buildings occupied by 
Dutch and Irish tenants, over whom he domineered 
with the spirit of a feudal baron over his vassals. 
The houses were mortgaged, however, to old Slide- 
well, another butcher who resided in Mr. Brom- 
well’s neighborhood. 

Slidewell had a daughter, Miss Sophronia; who 
was, or ought to have been very accemplished ; for 
she had been practising on the piano and drawing 
bouquets for the space of about twenty-five years; 
—a period which might be thought sufficient to 
bring those arts to perfection. She was likewise, I 
suppose, very amiable and sweet in her disposition, 
for, to speak metaphorically, those fruits which are 
tartish in the early stages of their existence, usual- 
ly lose their acidity as they become mellow and 
ripe with age. Miss Sophronia was not altogether 
what might be called beautiful. She had all the 
ingredients, it is true, but they were unaccountably 
misplaced. For instance, the roseate color which 
should have revealed itself in her cheeks, was un- 
happily transferred to her nose ;—the whiteness so 
becoming in the forehead, nature had carelessly 
dropped on her lips;—and instead of black eyes 
and white teeth, it was precisely viee versa with 
Miss Sophronia. Her figure was not tall enough to 
be awkward,—being about four feet and three 
inches in altitude. Had she stood in an erect pos- 
ture, she might have been taller; but that is an 
hypothesis which admits of no demonstration, for | 
Miss Sophronia never was known to stand upright. 

We have said that Mr. Bromwell’s houses had 
been pledged to Mr. Slidewell. Now the reader 
should be made acquainted with the fact, that the 
flame of love when aided by the torch of Hymen, 
may sometimes melt the seals from a bond and 
mortgage. ‘This was Mr. Bromwell’s idea exactly. 
Robert was his only child and heir, and that he 
might inherit the property in fee-simple, the old 
fellow was resolved that master Bobby should fall 
in love with Miss Sophronia Slidewell. If the 
youth could obtain that inestimable jewel, her 
hand, Bromwell, senior, was very certain that Slide- 
well would not only release the mortgage, but 
count down some hard cash into the bargain. Bob 
certainly deserved to be paid for any extra troable 
ue might experience in falling in love with Miss 
Svphronia Slidewell. 

Miss Sophronia herself had received some ink- 
lings of this intended arrangement, and, like a du- 
tiful daughter, she determined to conform herself to 
the will of her father; that is,—if her father should 
be favorable to the proposed alliance. But to see 
the difference between children !—Robert was re- 
solved to disobey Ais father, and not to fall in love 

with Miss Suphronia at all. This wicked resolu- 
tion, however, he had the precaution to keep to 
himself;—not because he was afraid of being dis- 
inherited or disowned, but simply because he was 
afraid of a fogging ; a figure in rhetoric which old 
Bromwell was most likely to use when he and his 
son disagreed on any. subject. 


Robert was now in his twentieth year, and he 


he would submit to parental discipline no longer, 
To carry out this design, he had frequented the 
gymnasium and had sedulously cultivated the art 
of boxing. For as his father had often told him 
that the beatings he received were so many proofs 
of affection, he deemed it obligatory on himself to 
reciprocate the kindness as soon as he arrived at 
the age of discretion ;—or, to use his ewn expres- 
sion,—“ when he came to be his own master.” In 
the meanwhile, however, prudence suggested a very 
different course, and when Bromwell spoke of his 
union with Miss Sophronia, as a matter settled, Bob 
affected to listen with a great deal of resignation 
and te enter fully into the views of his father. It 
will be remembered that he had placed his affections 
in another quarter, but he thought it better to tem- 
porise for the present. 

Nelly M’Connell had now become a blooming 
lass of eighteen, and was very well qualified te 
take charge of her mother’s stall while the old lady 
was absent for the purchase of commodities. Old 
Bromwell was frequently away from his stand for 
similar purposes, so that Robert and Nelly had 
many opportunities for conversing on different 
topics. On one of these occasions, Robert commu- 
nicated to his sweet-heart the afflicting intelligence 
that his father had insisted on seeing him married 
to Miss Sophronia at the expiration of two weeks. 
Nelly advised disobedience ; but, notwithstanding 
she spoke very ingeniously on the propriety ofsuch 
a measure, she was not as good a logician as old 
Mr. Bromwell, who never failed to gain Bob’s ac- 
quiescence by merely pointing to an oaken twig 
which hung over the fire place. 

“Bob,” said old Bromwell, the next afternoon, 
“ Bob, you dun know how to court a gal.” (In 
allusion to Sophronia.) “Go, carry her out to 
Fairmount ;—treat her to ice cream, you deg, lemon 
punch and ground-nuts. Here’s a quarter. Tell 
her she’s lovelier nor an angel, and so forth.” 

“That would be telling a de’il of a lie, father,” 
said Bob, rather sulkily. : 

«“ Ha !—what’s that ?” cried Bromwell, reaching 
toward his cudjel suspended in alto; “ you don’t 
like her, ha !—you wont try to win her defections! 
But you shall, you dog ;—you shall like her; you 
shall worship her, if I say so;—or I’ll thrash you 
like smoke, mind I tell you.” 

“Certainly sir,” said Bob, “like her !—to be 
sure I do. if you knew how I love, you would’nt 
talk about beating me into it. Oh!”—Here he 
sighed very deeply and Jaid his hand on his heart. 

“ Oh, I see ;—that’s enough ;—you’re in for it; 
let me alone ;—J know the signs. Well, go and 
treat her, my boy. You may have the whole after- 
noon for pleasuring ; only be bask time enough te 
lock up the slaughter house, or” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Bob, snatching up his hat and 
making a rapid exit. 

But, instead of going to Mr. Slidewell’s to take 
eut Miss Sophronia, he went straighfway to the 
market house in search of Nelly M’Connell. Bob 
was dressed in his best clothes ;—so that, in per 








had made up his mind that when he “came of age,” 


sonal appearance, and indeed, in manners and con: 
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wersalion, he could not have been distinguished 
from some of our professional gentlemen. Mrs. 
M’Connell and her daughter were both at the stall, 
and when the former saw Mr. Robert appreach in 
his gay habiliments, the wrath which she had 
nourished for some time against this unfortunate 
young man began to blaze forth with unconquera- 
ble violence. When Robert timidly asked permis- 
sion to take Miss Nelly out to Fairmount, Mrs, 
M’Connell, regarding him with a look of ineffable 
scorn, made a response much to the following pur- 
ose — 

g “ You!—no sitr;—my darter shall have no such 
assoshiations, I can tell you. I likes every one to 
stick to their ewn order and conditions. May be, 
you think, bekase you’re dressed in them there 
hired clethes, that people will take you for a gen- 
tleman; but it’s no such thing, Sir, fer sartain. 
People a’nt se blind as all that comesto. Walk 
out to Fairmount !—no, sir,—Miss Nelly M’Con- 
nell keeps no company with butchers, and the 
likes of them, I assure you.” 

“Why mother,” said Nelly, “are not butchers 
as good as huxters ?”’ 

Without observing this pertinent query, Mrs. 
M’Connell went on to give Mr. Robert full and ex- 
plicit warning that ifever she caught him “tres- 
passing”’ at her stall again, she would try “whether 
his head, or her peck measure was the hardest.” 

This delicate hint made Robert perceive the pro- 
priety of withdrawing ;—which he immediately did, 
having exchanged one sorrowful glance with his 
best-beloved, who was evidently as much afflicted 
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there is no person at home but myself and a colored 
git! whe is in my confidence. 
“If then thy bent ef love be honorabie,” 
come over to my window 
“ With one I have procur’d to come to thee,” 

the little girl who han.Js you this letter ;—and if we 
like each ether as well as I think we shall 

“Then all my fottunes at thy feet I'll lay, 

And follow thee, my lord, throughout the world.” 

Yours in life and death, ETHELINDA. 

Without precisely knowing what he did, for he 
was guiltless of understanding one half of the let- 
ter, Robert accompanied the little girl to the front 
of a fine large house in street, where he per- 
ceived a very handsome young lady looking out of 
a lower window. Both were embarrassed, and 
neither had a word te offer for some moments. At 
length the young lady timidly asked if he were 
** Robert.” 

“Yes Miss, that is my name.” 

«‘T can’t say it sounds very romantic ;” said the 
fair ene, “ but,” —— 

“What's ia a pame {—that which we call a rose, 

By any etker name would smell as sweet ;— 

So Robert would, were he not Robert call’d —— 
But we waste fime:— 

“Dost thou love me ?—I1 know thou wilt say Ay; 

And I witli take thy word ;—yet if thou swear’st, 

Thou may’st prove false.” 

“T never swears any now;” answered Robert, 
“father once gave me such a confounded thrashing 








? 


as himself at this untoward event. Having appro- ; for swearing, that I’ve never done nothing of that 


priated the “shin plaster” given him by his father 
for the benefit of his amatory attack on Miss So- 
phronia ;—having appropriated it, I say, to the 
purchase of a plate of oysters, which Byron calls 
“amatery food,’ he took a seat in Washington 
square, to collect his scattered thoughts and refresh 
himself with the evening’s breeze. 

He had scarcely marshalled his ideas, which, of 
course, required no great generalship, when a little 
girl drew near and enquired if his name were 
Robert; when he had answered in the affirmative, 
she presented a small note, written on fine gilt- 
edged paper. On opening the billet, he read, with 
much amazement, as follows:— 

“ Dear Robert. My heart responds to the senti- 
‘nents contained in your letter which I received 
this morning. ‘Though we have never met in con- 
Versation, I believe we were formed for each other. 

ou judge correctly when you say I must have 
observed you walking by our door on yesterday 
evening. I did at that time see a person who I 
think must have been yourself, and I candidly ac- 
knowledge I then wished 


“That heav’n had made me such another man.” 
Ah Robert, do not misconstrue the freedom of this 
acknowledgement. As Juliet says 

“ll prove more true 
Than some who have more cunning to seem strange.” 
“amma and papa have gone out this afternoon, and 
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kind since. But I would’nt swear toa lie, no how 
you could fix it;—and if I was to swear that I 
loved you, it would be a whopper.” 

“Then sir,” said the lady, with some indigna- 
tion, “ how came you to throw this letter into my 
window this morning ?” 

Robert took the letter and read as follows :— 

“‘ Most lovely, beloved, and, would I might add, 
loving, Ethelinda ; (for my happier stars, assisted 
by a negro girl in your neighborhood, have made 
me acquainted with your name.) All customary 
forms and modes of expression, signifying “I love,’ 
are too vapid and inexpressive to suit my purpose, 
Oh, can you not inspire me with some means of 
expression, suited to the passion which now glows 
in my bosomt—But, why should I ask such in 
struction from you !—You who perhaps have never 
known what it is to love.—Last evening, (ah, the 
unhappy time!) I passed by your dwelling, while 
you stood at the window ; I paused, I gazed ; I was 
ruined, undone and annihilated forever !—< Veni, 
vidi, victus sum” as Julius Cesar might have said, 
in the same circumstances.—You must have re- 
marked my behaviour; for I was so entirely lost in. 
the contemplation of your seraphic loveliness, that 
I forgot what was due to propriety. O Ethelinda, 
in the agony of suspense, more intolerable than 
tooth-ache or tetanus itself, I will take the chair 
nearest to the hydrant, in Washington square, this 
evening, to await the decision of my fate, in an 
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answer from your ivory fingers. Vouchsafe me 
this much grace, and be merciful to the afflicted 
Ropenrrt. 


This letter could not fail to produce an explana- 
tion. Robert was found innocent, and Ethelinda 
retired from the window, not a little mortified. 
Robert. returned to the Square, and observed a 
young fellow seated on the stool which he had pre- 
viously occupied. The dress of this individual was 
an exemplification of what isto be understood by 
the term “shabby genteel.”—His suit of black 
cloth had been exceedingly well scoured ; in which 
process it had acquired a kind of semi-transparency, 
through which poverty was plainly to be discerned. 
His black hat gleamed with an unnatural lustre, 
caused by the frequent application of the renova- 
ting iron. But its napless crown and lacerated 
brim showed too plainly that its spring-tide of ex- 
istence had long since passed away. His vest, 
boots, &c. were much in accordance with the rest 
of his apparel. But what chiefly made him re- 
markable was the anxiety and restlessness of his 
uppearance. 

Robert took the seat nearest to this person, whom 
he justly regarded as the writer of the letter to Miss 
Ethelinda. In the confusion of his interview with 
that lady, young Bromwell had forgotten to re-de- 
liver the note received from her by mistake, and 
now drawing it from his pocket, he presented it to 
his agitated neighbor. 


The latter having hastily perused the contents, 
looked about for the little girl who was to be his 
conductress; but not perceiving her, he began a 
conversation with Robert, and, in a few minutes 
the most perfect confidence was esteblished between 
them, and a friendship founded on the surest basis, 
—namely, the power to render reciprocal services. 
The stranger informed Bob that his name was 
Robert Wandell ; that he had commenced the world” 
as a school master, from which he was transmuted 
to a dentist; but having broken the jaws of several 
patients, he lost his practice and became a door- 
keeper in one of the theatres. On being “ ratted”’ 
out of this business, he had resolved on a matrimo- 
nial speculation; and so made a diligent inquiry 
after rattle-brained young ladies, with large for- 
tunes. Miss Ethelinda was one who an- 
swered this description exactly; of which fact ha- 
ving been satstied, he had taken the bold, but so 
tur successful step with which the reader has al- 
ready been made acquainted. 

. At the request of Mr. Wandell, Bob now relat- 
ed his own history;—and his new friend bade him 
keep a good heart; “ for,’”’ said he, “ much may be 
done by management, and I can contrive some 
plan to release you from your embarrassing situa- 
tion. But now,’ continued Wandell, “let me 
have the use of your coat and hat, for about five 
minates, while I go over and converse with my 
adorable Ethelinda.” 

It happened that no other person was in their 
immediate vicinity, at the time; and the exchange 
of coats and hats was effected without attracting 





bered, was his Sabbath suit; and Wandell’s appear- 
ance was, therefore, much improved by the ex- 
change. 

Before Bob had much time to reflect on the sin- 
gularity of these occurrences, Wandell returned, 
with a most dejected countenance. 

‘“‘ Capricious, variable and uncertain woman!” 
muttered he. “ Well, friend Bromwell, you see 
IT am done there. But no matter, there are 
plenty more of them. Did’nrt like my looks!~— 
blast her;—did she expect to see an Adenis, or a 
Hercules? Did you observe she is cross-eyed !— 
near-sighted teo, I dare say; and no great shakes 
for beauty, herself;—for all she affects to be so 
cursedly critical. But let’s see ;—what was that 
you said about this old girl your father wishes you 
to marry? She has some pewter, I think you re- 
marked ?” 

“Yes; but she is most deuced ugly,” answered 
Bob. 

““ How much do you think she’ll draw, when the 
old fellow dodges the horizon ?” 

“They say she’s worth about three thousand 
dollars, besides something she expects from her 
aunt.—But such a fright - 

“ Fright, man 1—there’s nothing frightful in three 
thousand dollars. I'll have her. I'll take her off 
your hands. Go home and tell your father you 
wish to be married next Wednesday;—leave the 
rest to me. Give me the particulars, and I’! make 
a minute of them in this note beok, which I keep 
for such purposes.—So;—let’s set it down. So- 
phronia Slidewell, aged about——” 

“ Thirty-six.” 

“« Well;—rather homely.” 

“ Put it—dev’lish ugly.” ; 

“ Dev’lish uzly;—well; daughter of ——” 

“ Ephriam Slidewell, butcher, 39 -———— st. 

“ Well; fortune $3000, with other expectations; 
—very well.—That will do. Now, friend Bron 
well, if you will go by my directions for a week, 
I promise you most faithfully that Nelly McUon- 
nell shall be Mrs. Bromwell, and Sophronia Slide- 
well shall be Mrs. Wandell.” 

Bob promised implicit obedience to orders, and 
his new friend, after giving him some instructions, 
proeeeded toward the residence of Mr. Slidewell. 
Having walked by the door several times, he had 
the good fortune to see the spinster make her ap- 
pearance. He knew her by the description Bob 











had given him. Wandell advanced to Sophronia, | 


as she stood in the door, politely bowed, and n- 
quired if she could direct him to the dwelling of 
Mr. Bromwell. Sophronia pointed out the house, 


ing her all the time with a countenance full of ten- 
derness 


the way, he tells me the lady he is about to mar) 
is desperately ugly.” 
« The brute,” said Sophronia bitterly. 
“But,” resumed Wandell, “I have not muc A 





any observation. Bob’s dress, it must be remem- 


faith in his judgment of such matters. He an 


which was about three doors off, Wandell regard- | 


“ Young Mr. Bromwell is a particular friend of 
mine: and he desires me to be his groomsman. YY — 
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never could agree about female beauty. Besides I 
must say, though he is my friend, he knows very 
little of what is due to the gentler sex. He told 
me, this very day, that he would beat his wife like 
vengeance, before he should be married to her a 
week.” , 

“Is it possible ?” 

“ Yes Miss;—but why should I trouble you with 
such matters? I am too fond of talking, when I 
find myself in interesting company. Excuse me; 
—I am afraid you will think me impertinent?” 

“ Not at all,” answered Sophronia. 

“Tt made me angry, ! must confess,” said Wan- 
dell, “to hear Rebert talk in such a manner about 
a lady, whom, from the report of others, I believe 
to be very amiable, and entirely too goed for him. 
But I have not told you the worst—would you be- 
lieve it 

“ What?” 

“He said he would not think it much sin to 
poison a wife, forced upon him in the way this one 





will be;—and he actually asked me what kind of | 
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poison could be given with the least risk of detec- | 


tien.”’ 


I live. 
was about to be married.” 

“ You !—no—is it possible !—who could have 
suspected it from the description he gave me. He 
said it was an old, ugly hag, who resembled a fe- 
male orang outang, rather than a woman. I shall 
never believe one word he says hereafter. But 
what have Idone? I have made a misunderstand- 
ing between two persons about to be united in holy 
matrimeny. And, perhaps, after all, he means less 
than he says. Dear Miss, you must forgive him, 
and say nothing about what I have inadvertently 
told you. My motives might justly be suspected.” 


“The villain !—I can never endure the sight of. 


him again. But walk in, sir; walk in. Excuse 
me for not asking you before.” 

“Pardon me, Miss;—I have not yet had the ho- 
nor of an introduction. I am all confusion;—to 
think of the childish part I have acted !—standing 
here and talking to a lady with whom I am unac- 
quainted. But there is a certain sympathy, Miss; 
@ mysterious sensation, by which we are often 
spell-bound, as it were, in the presence of those for 
whom ah ! ——~” 

A deep sigh finished the sentence. 


_“ Walk in, sir; we shall not stand on ceremo- 
nies,” said Sophronia, very complacently, as she 
entered the house, followed by Wandell, the latter 
apologising for his dress, which, he said, was hastily 
thrown on, without the least expectation of going 
into the company of ladies. In the course of an 
hour’s conversation, Wandell had avowed his pas- 
‘ion and had been gracicusly smiled on by Miss 
Slidewell. He then threw himself on her liberali- 
‘y;—acknowledged his poverty and expressed a fear 
that her father would not consent to their union. 
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Miss Sophronia was satisfied with obtaining a hus- 
band, and his poverty was no very serious objec- 
tion in her eyes, as she had arrived at an age when 
ladies ne longer expect to find every good quality 
centred in one man. But she could not answer 
for the concurrence of her father, and so she was 
ready to agree to the scheme of Wandell, which 
he then proposed to her, and which will be hereaf- 
ter developed in this history. 

This being happily arranged, Wandell took leave 
of Miss Sophronia, careful to preserve in his man- 
ner and language, the ardor and tenderness of a 
lever, which he knew pretty well how te counter- 
feit. He then met Robert at a place which they 
had appointed, and Wandell having informed the 
latter concerning his successful macenuvre, desired 
him to find some opportunity of making Nelly 
acquainted with their operations. .A task which 
Bob accomplished, the next morning, with some 
fear and trembling, while Mrs. M’Connell was on 
the wharf, bargaining for a lot of cucumbers. 


In the meanwhile, Wandell had borrowed Bob’s 
Sunday suit, to which he added some brazen orna- 


' ments, ingeniously prepared to look like gold, with 
“ Heavens !—what a monster!” cried Sophro- 


nia, “I would not marry him for the wealth of. 
Girard. Sir, you have conferred an infinite obliga-_ 
tion on me, for which I shall esteem you as longas | 


I am the person to whom Robert Bromwell | 





a small fashionable cane, &c.—Thus accoutred, he 
walked through the market house about ten o’clock, 
and having been advised of the number of Mrs. 
M’Connell’s stall, he stopped, beught a few cents’ 
worth of apples and entered into a conversation 
with the old lady. 

“ My dear Madam,” said he, “I wender how a 
lady like you; one who is evidently well-bred, and 
of good family”—(Bob had informed him on what 
grounds Mrs. M’Connell built her sense of supe- 
riority,) “ I wonder how you can content yourself 
with such an unbecoming employment. Pardon 
me, madam, for offering you any thing like advice, 
—but there is a nobility in your looks which does 
not accord with this business.” 


Mrs. M’Connell was extremely affable to those 
persons whom she called “ quality,” by which term 
“first quality” is meant to be signified, and she 
therefore took in good part the discourse of Mr. 
Wandell, whom she would, from his appearance, 
have declared on oath to be “a first rate gentle- 
man.” She began to account for the fact of her ha- 
ving assumed such a degrading business, as she 
considered it, by adverting to losses, sickness, é&c. 

«Ah madam,” said Wandell, “all this admits 
of a remedy.—That young lady,—your daughter I 
presume——” 

“ Yes sir.”’ 

“ Are there not hundreds of men,—men of for- 
tune, madam,—placed above the paltry considera- 
tion of wealth, and animated with the hope of do- 
mestic felicity;—which can exist only where there 
are no inducements to marriage but the induce- 
ments of love; are there not thousands of such 
men who would take this yeung lady, Miss i 

“«“ Nelly.” 

“ Miss Nelly for a companion through life? Yes, 
madam; I myself would rejoice in such a partner. 
I see her virtues imaged in bold relief on her coun- 
tenance. There is no sign of vulgar derivation 
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there. No, madam, gentility of bleod discovers 
itself to the most casual observer. And if my wife 
is of a good. family, virtuous and handsome, I ask 
no more. Madam, you are surprised at this ad- 
dress, no doubt; but I ama man who do things 
after my own fashion, You must know that. I 
have lately purchased about eight hundred acres of 
land in Buck’s county, en which,I have planted 
about ten thousand seven hundred and forty-eight 
white mulberry trees; intending to commence the 
cultivation of silk.—I came to this city expressly 
for the purpose of obtaining an elderly lady to act 
as “ mother of the worms,” for that is the title we 
give the person who superintends the feeding of 
these animals. Now if you are willing to accept 
of this office, I will engage you at your ewn price. 
But one condition I must insist on, namely, that 
the charming Nelly shall become my wife.” 

Mrs. M’Connell was struck dumb with mingled 
emotions of joy and astonishment. 

“ To satify yourself,” continued Wandell, “that 
I am no, imposter, here is my receipt for the mul- 
berry sapplings purchased at Barton’s nursery. 
Here is a letter of introduction from a gentleman 
in Buck’s county to another inthis city. It is se 
very flattering that [ am almost ashamed to show 
it to you.”. 

Mrs. M’Connell knew not one letter frem an- 
other, a fact with which Wandell had been made 
acquainted. However, she did not think it expe- 
dient to confess her ignorance, but took the papers 
and having looked over them very sagaciously, she 
returned them, apparently well satisfied. 

“ If this is not sufficient,” resumed Wandell, “I 
am acquainted with the mayor, and will go with 
you to his office, te-morrow morning. But I for- 
got;—I have now with me a diploma from Prince- 
ton college, conferring on me the degree of B. A. 
I will read it.— Hoc est significare ut Robdertus 
Wandelius est vir illustrissimus et doctissimus, 
quare dedimus illi titulum Bacheloris Artium, &c. 


Mrs. M’Connell was quite a3 incapable of cri- 

ticising this Latin, as she had been of reading the 
other papers; and Mr. Wandell good naturedly satis- 
fied her curiosity by giving her an English transla- 
tion, and she forthwith gave her consent to receive 
Mr. Wandell for a son-in-law. At his request, the 
next Wednesday was fixed for the wedding day. 
Bob, acting under the advice of Wandell, had 
communicated to his father his desire of being mar- 
ried on the same day, and and old Bromwell was 
not displeased at his son’s impatience. _ 
. Matters having gone thus far, Wandell, in order 
that he might put himself in wedding trim, bor- 
rowed a sum of money, from Miss Sophronia, who 
had the entire management of her father’s cash. 

On the appointed Wednesday, the twe brides, 
according to a previous arrangement, dressed them- 
selves. precisely alike, and each with the other’s 
intended husband, preceeded separately to the 

arson’s, where old Bromwell, Slidewell, and Mrs. 

’Connell shortly appeared. These were all the 
invited spectators, as it was an object on all sides 
to avoid bustle and expense. The.old people, who 





had. expected to see but one couple united were 
doubtless surprised at the appearance of twe brides 
and two bridegrooms. Wandell, under the pre- 
tence that he was afflicted with weak eyes, had 
prevailed on the parson to darker. the room to a 
kind of twi-light. When the parties stood up, by 
a little judicious shuffling, and the help of a small 
cricket thrust under Sophronia’s feet, to assist her 
want ef height, an exchange of brides was effected 
without detection. Nelly and Bob Bromwell were 
first married, and then Mr. Wandell and Sophro- 
nia. When prayers had been said, each couple 
kneeling side by side, Wandell, still on his knee, 
was observed to be gazing at his bride with an 
aspect full of astonishment. 

«Open that window,” he shouted in a tremen- 
dous voice, “ Mercy on me; I fear there has been 
a mistake.” 

“‘ Mistake !” said the parson, greatly alarmed, 
“ what mistake ? nothing has been omitted to make 
the ceremony binding,” 

“So. ——~- Is that the way you do business?” 
returned Wandell,—* Did I not bring this other 
lady here, and request you to unite us !—And see 
what you have done! Married me to that other 
gentleman’s wife.” 

«“ And me to yours,” said Robert. 

“Too bad,—tee bad, teo bad;”? murmured Wan- 
dell, «I never heard tell of such a thing before.” 

“ All owing to the darkness of the reom;” said 
the priest. 

« Qh father, father, what shall I do 1” —exelaim- 
ed Robert turning to old Bromwell, who sat with 
mouth and eyes wide open, scarcely able to com- 
prehend the extent of the calamity. 


“ Mistake !—ha—how’s this,” exclaimed eld 
Bromwell, coming forward. 

«“ What the deuce ?” said Slidewell, bustling up 
to the table. 

«“ We're all ruined, sir, undone for evermore,” 
said Wandell. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the brides were sobbing and rubbing 
their eyes with their handkerchiefs; imitating grief 
very successfully. 

“ Well;—what’s the use ef making a to-do about 
it?” asked Slidewell. ‘ You see it’s done now 
and cant be help’d. It’s all the same—Both the 
fellers have got wives and both the gals have got 
hasbands.— What more do they want ?”— 

Mrs. M’Connell was the most disconsolate per- 
son present,—until Nelly found an opportunity to 
inform her that Wandell was no body but a poor 
shabby fellow who had borrowed a suit of clothes 
from Robert and pretended to be a gentleman. 

In a short time, Robert found means to remove 
the incumbrance of the mertgage, and having 4!- 
rived at the years of maturity, and being moreover, 
a married man,—he plainly told his father that if 
there was any more thrashing to be done, he would 
take a hand in it. A hint which produced the ut- 
most harmony between them ever afterward. 

Wandell made a very geod husband, netwith- 
standing some prophecies to the contrary. He 





usually passed his mornings on Market street w 
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eating oranges and pine apples, and in the after- 
noon he was a constant visitant at Franklin Square; 
where he still may be seen daily, contemplating the 
fountains, with characteristic perseverance. His 
wife keeps a variety store, and loves her husband so 
devotedly that she never expects him to do any 
kind of work, being able, as she says, to maintain 
him, like a gentleman. 

Mrs. M’Connell is perfectly reconciled to her 
son-in-law Robert. All parties are satisfied; and, 
hoping the reader may be so too, we here bring the 
history of Nelly M’Connell to a conclusion. 


| THINK OF THEE. 


I think of thee, in the night 
When all beside is still, 

And the moon comes out, with her pale sad light, 
To sit on the lonely hill— 

When the stars are all like dreams, 
And the breezes alllike sighs, 

And there comes a voice from the far off streams, 
Like thy spirit’s low replies ; 


I think of thee by day, 
*Mid the cold and busy crowd, 
When the laughter of the young and gay 
Is far too glad and loud; 
I hear thy low sad tone, 
And thy sweet young smile I see,— 
My heart, my heart were all alone, 
But for its thoughts ef thee ! 








Of thee who wert so dear, 
And yet I do not weep; 

For thine eyes were stained by many a tear 
Before they went to sleep ; 

And if I haunt the past, 
Yet may I not repine, 

Since thou hast won thy rest at last, 
And all the grief is mine, 

I think upon thy gain, 
Whate’er to me it cost, 

And fancy dwells with less of pain 
On all that I have lost : 

Hope, like the cuckoo’s endless tale— 
Alas! it wears its wing !— 

And love, that, like the nightingale, 
Sings only in the spring! 

Thou art my spirit’s all, 
Just as thou wert in youth ; 

Still from thy grave no shadows fall 
Upon my lonely truth— 

A taper yet above thy tomb, 
Since lost its sweeter raya, 

And what is memory through the gloom, 
Was hope in brighter days! 

1 am pining for the home 
Where sorrow sinks to sleep, 

Where the weary and the weepers come, 

And they cease to toil and weep! 





I THINK OF THEE—THE BIRTH OF THE FLOWERS. 





Why walk about with smiles 
That each should be a tear, 
Like the white plumes that fling their wilee 


Above an early bier! 


Or like those fairy things, 
Those insects of the East, 

Which have their beauty in their wings, 
And shroud it while they rest— 

Which ‘fold their colors of the sky 
When earthward they alight, 

And flash their splendors on the eye 
Just as they take their flight. 


I never knew how dear thou wert, 
Tillthou wert borne away— 
I have it yet about my heart, 
Thy beauty of that day; 
As if the robes thou wert to wear 
In other climes were given, 
That I might learn to know it there, 
And seek thee out in heaven! 


THE BIRTH OF THE FLOWERS. 


When the earth was only a barren rock, a 
irenety set of nymphs turned up the uncultiva- 
ted soil, and pleasing spirits were ready to scat- 
ter flowers over the naked ground. They divi- 
ded the occupation equally. Already, under 
the snow and in the cold thin grass, modest Hu- 
mility began her work, and formed the self-con- 
cealing violet; Hope came after her, and filled 
the small cups of the refreshing hyacinth with 
cooling fragrance. 

Now, when it was found that these succeeded 
se well, a proud group of many coloured beau- 
ties appeared. The tulip raised its head, and 
narcissus looked round with its a eye. 
Many other goddesses and nymphs employed 
themselves informing various species of flowers, 
and in adorning the earth, exulting with 
over their labor. And behold! when the greater 
part of their work, with its fame and their joy 
thereon, had faded away, Venus spoke thus to 
her Graces: “ Why do you linger, sisters of 
loveliness? Arise, haste to weave a visible and 
mortal flower from your charms.” 

They descended upon the earth, and Aglaia, 
the grace of innocence, created the lily: whilst 
Thalia and Euphrosyne, with sisterly hand, 
wove the flower of joy and love, the virgin rose. 

Many blossoms in the fields and gardens en- 
vied each other—the lily and rose were envied 
by all. Like sisters, they bloom together and 
adorn the bowers of Flora, for Sister Graces 
made them inseparable. May lilies and roses, 
oh maidens, bloom upon your cheeks, and the 
graces of innecence, joy and love, dwell with 
these—united and inseparable for ever ! 

LAVIRIA. 
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Gernius.—Genius can alone comprehend ge- 
nius, and only a noble mind understands one of 
its own stamp ; at the same time, it sees ignoble 
spirits, more clearly than they do themselves.— 

e who sees, understands the blind man; but 
the blind man cannot comprehend him, 











BISDs GBNTLUD MOON—A BALUAD. 
Arrauged for the Spanish Guitar, 
BY T. E. GUBERT. 








Allegretio ma non Troppo. 
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RISE, GENTLE MOON. 
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Let the wild waves still, the red sun roll over, 
Thine ts the light of ali lights to a lover, 
Gentle moon, gentle moon, rise, gentle, gentle moon: 
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BY MiSS ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 





Of the different relationships woman is called 
upon by nature to bear, both toward her own 
and the opposite sex, perhaps there is none in 
which she stands so prominent as that of a wife. 
As a daughter she sustains an interesting cha- 
racter, and beautiful is it to behold her fulfiling 
the filial duties with reverence and love. Asa 
sister many of the most pleasing and gentle 
traits may be developed. As a mother she is 
placed in a situation of the utmost importance, 
and where new and delightful feelings are awak- 
ened into existence. But it is as a wife she is 
most regarded by the world, and for that char- 
acter all the energies of her nature appear to be 
brought into action. 

At her creation the duties of a wife were the 
first she was called upon to fulfil, and eloquent 
is the description our master-poet has given of 
her in that relationship—where s¢ripture is si- 
lent, he, as with a sunbeam; kas portrayed her 
in all the holiness of pristine purity, and even 
after her fall touchingly beautiful, is the repre- 
sentation of her penitence, and willingness to 
bear the whole weight of her offended Maker's 
ire. 

In the situation of wife all the great and enno- 


f bling virtues, as well as all the gentle and ten- 


der affections which pertain to the female char- 
acter, may be exhibited. The first and most 
prominent is her faithfulness; many are the in- 
stances history and biography record, but there 
are many whom none but a circumscribed few 
are acquainted with, where unostentatious but 
unconquerable devotion to its object meet alone 
the reward it seeks. Woman is generally es- 
teemed timid and retiring; and as such she lays 
the greatest claim upon man; as such in the 
ordinary affairs of life she is in her most attrac- 
tive character, but there are situations where 
~he puts on the noble courage of the lion, in- 
entleness of the lamb, and it is 
usually brought into exercise by the strength of 
her affection as a wife. Frequently is she seen 
to bear with surprising magranimity the dis- 
tresses and difficulties which may overwhelm 
her partner in them. Frequently is she known 
to stem the rough torrent of adversity for his 
sake, when all the world beside may have for- 
aken him. Yes, in the midst of his deepest 
despair, she is to be seen whispering peace and 


‘consolation, and shedding a halo around the 


aos of his soul. 
ilder and passive virtues are more 
commonly exbibited, and for these every hour 
in the day must pive scope. The variety of little 
disappointments and vexations, which of neces- 
sity occur, (to man more especially, from his 
greater intercourse with the world,) not unusu- 
ally renders the temper somewhat irritable, but 
‘se doty and pleasure of the amiable and 
mn vife to endeavor to soften this irrita- 
+ pert..988 and forbearance, by showing 
uess to promote his happiness how- 
.oc the world may frown—her tenderness and 
affection unchanged however others friends may 
desert—she will by self-denial seek to advance 
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dark 
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his pleasure, by candor dispel all dowbts that 
might darken his confidence, and by generosity 
of thought and word and deed, prove her every 
interest is swallowed up in his. 

By many my picture of woman’s devoted- 
ness may be deemed foo highly colored, but | 
have seen her, in the character of wife, all that 
I have described; 1 have seen her trying to 
smile away the distresses of him to whom her 
heart and life was devoted, and when that has 
failed, 1 have seen her answer only by a tear, a 
silent, eloquent tear, not intended as a reproof; 
but which has effected what all her smiles may 
have failed to accomplish; | have seen her by 
the exercise of moral courage bearing all the 
sterner duties, and shaking off the retiring timi- 
dity of her nature, to supply his want of power; 
I have seen her denying herself all the luxuries, 
comforts, nay, almost necessaries of life, to pro- 
mote his pleasure and well-being; I have seen 
her beside his couch in the hour of sickness, en- 
during fatigue with uncomplaining patience.— 
Yea, all this and far more I have seen wrought 
from the pure essence of woman’s love. 

In the breast of that woman where vanity is 
the leading characteristic (and unhappily the 
modern system of female education too often 
fosters this disgusting evil) the virtues such as 
we have described, cannot be expected to dwell. 
She who, either as a maideh or wife, pants for 
admiration, and to gain it will wound the feel- 
ings or ruin the peace of another, is altogether 
incapable of the senerous sentiment which alone 
deserves the name of love. Avarice is a still 
more odious inhabitant: the bosom of her who 
cherishes it must be totally devoid of those soft 
affections we usually look for in our sex; and she 
reaps the reward she merits when she sacrifices 
h¢r principles and feelings by a union of interest; 
the gold she has sodearly purchased fails to pro- 
cure the happiness she seeks, and her heart be- 
poses a chaos of evil passions and disappointed 
10pes. 

low delightful is it to witness an aged couple 
who have withered life’s storms hand-in-hand, 
and smiled on each other amid them, even as 10 
its sunshine—whose pleasure in each other's s0- 
ciety does not decrease because time has furrow- 
ed their brows and divested thern of the strength 
and beauty of youth; to such a pair the past al- 
fords a fund of exquisite joy,asit presents through | 
memory’s glass their early loves, and if religion 
open to their views the prospect of re-union after 
death in a world where separation is not known, 
sweet and easy must be their departure, and no 
cause have they to regret that life’s day is on the 
decline. 


: , 


How ro Rutn a Son.—1. Let him have his 
own way. 2. Allow him free use of money. 3: 
Suffer him to rove where he pleases on the Sab- 
bath. 4. Give him full access to wicked com- 
panions. 5. Call him to no account for his 
evenings. 6. Furnish him with no stated em- 
ployment. Pursue either one of these ways, a0 
you willexperience a most marvellous deliver: 
ance, or will have to mourn over a debased and 
ruined child. Thousands have tealised the sa/ 
result, and have gone mourning to the grave 
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